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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out thé principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

® ¢ 


New England and Other Matters. 


N unusual Lincoln statue, which has been 
dedicated since Lincoln’s birthday last 
came round, is shown upon the cover of this 
issue of The Companion. The statue stands 
in front of the new court-house in Newark, 
New Jersey, and the figure and the seat, which 
are of one piece of bronze, are said to form the 
largest single piece of sculpture ever cast in 
this country. 

The sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, has shown 
Lincoln seated at the end of a park bench, with 
his hat beside him, slightly stooping forward 
as if in deep thought. ‘It would have been 
unnatural for Lineoln,’’ says Mr. Borglum, 
‘*to monopolize the whole seat. I have tried to 
show the Lincoln of the war time, with all the 
cares of his office on his mind.’’ The figure is 
one and a half times life-size. It is one of 
three monuments presented to the city of 
Newark by the Amos H. Van Horn estate. 


& 


EN’S church clubs have been recognized in 
the past few years as effective agencies 
in broadening the work of the church and in 
making social centers for the commanity. 
Often the clubs of the various denomiaations 
in a city form a federation. In Brookline, 


_ Massachusetts, the federated men’s clubs of 


the churches have occasional meetings, and 
listen to addresses on subjects of contemporary 
interest. Last month Congressman John W. 
Weeks told them of the work and plans of the 
monetary commission. The Hon. Samuel J. 
Elder of Boston recently spoke on arbitration 
before a similar federation in Augusta, Maine. 
& 


LOCAL historian claims for the little vil- 

lage of North Gray, Maine, the distinction 
of being the site of the first woolen-milk in 
America. It is certain, at any rate, that there 
were few, if any, earlier mills than the one built 
there in 1770 by Samuel Mayall, who, when a 
boy, had run away from his work in an Eng- 
lish woolen-mill to seek his fortune in the New 
World. ‘The little mill at North Gray pros- 
pered so well that it roused the bitter enmity 
of the English manufacturers. The first mill 
was followed in turn by several others, the 


largest of which was burned in 1889. One of | 


the old mill buildings still stands, although 
rapidly decaying, beside the ruins of its prede- 
cessors. A 


& 


FTER several years of delay, the route of 
the Boston & Providence Interurban Elec- 


tric Railroad Company has been approved | 


by the Massachusetts railroad commissioners, 
and the plans for building the line will be 


pushed forward at once. The work will be an | 


important event in the history of the trolley in 
New England. The road will be about forty- 
two miles long, several miles shorter than the 
steam road between the two cities, and it is 
promised that the express trains will make 
the trip in not more than forty minutes, about 
twenty minutes less than trains require. There 
will be no grade crossings, and the track will 
be heavy and double. 

The terminals of the route will be the North 
Station in Boston and Market Square in Provi- 
dence. From the North Station to Forest 
Hills the trains will run over the tracks of the 
Boston Elevated Company, and then the new 


line will pass through Hyde Park, Dedham, | 
Westwood, Canton, Norwood, Sharon, Fox- | 


boro, Mansfield, North Attleboro and Attleboro 
to the Rhode Island line. The cost will be 
about five million dollars, and the road will be 
ready for operation in 1914. The region be- 
tween the two cities has a network of electric 
lines at the present time, but the new road 
will be mainly for fast, through traffic, and 


|much optimism about the amount of traffic 
|to be found along the route. Fifteen years 


|ago the building of trolley-lines was much | 


overdone; some lines have had to suspend 
operation, and others have never been paying 
concerns. In more recent years better judg- 
ment has been exercised and better building 
methods employed. The work of the success- 


ful lines, old and new, is of much importance | 


| in the prosperity and progress of New England. 


*® © 


A COLONIAL SCHOOLGIRL. 

N her book, ‘‘The Education of Women, ’’ 

Miss Marion Talbot, the dean of women of 

the University of Chicago, quotes from the 
| diary of a girl of colonial times to show the 
| difference between the schools of that period and 
the present. There was no clamoring for in- 
dustrial training-schools in those days. About 
every calling known to the world was followed 
|in thehome. Industry was held to be a virtue, 
| and it was practised as such. 


| In 1771 Anna Green Winslow, a ten-year-old 
| girl, was sent by her guardians from her home 
| in Nova Scotia to her aunt in Boston to be 
‘*finished.’’ During the winter of 1771-2 she 
|kept for the benefit of her far-away family 
|a journal, which has been preserved. In this 
journal she portrayed her daily life with rare 
charm and with perfect unconsciousness, so 
that we have a graphic and exquisite account 
| of the life of a well-bred Boston schoolgirl of 
that time. 

The little girl thought first of how she should 
be clothed; the subject second in importance 
was her soul’s welfare—she was a very pious 
little person, a member of the Old South 
Chureh. She was industrious and active in 
housewifery accomplishments, and was trained 
to take her place as part of the industrial 
system of which she would become a member, 
a system in which there was division of labor 
based on the family organization. 

‘*I. have spun,’’ she writes, February 22, 
1772, ‘*30 knots of linning-yarn, and (partly) 
new-footed a pair of stockings for Lucinda, 
read a part of the pilgrim’s progress, coppied 

| part of my text journal, play’d some, tuck’d 
a great deal (Aunt 5 | says it is very 
| true), laughed enough, and [ tell aunt it is ail 
human nature, if not human reason. ’’ 
| On March 9th she writes: 
‘*T think this day’s work may be called a 
| piece-meal for in the t place I sew’d on 
| the bosom of unkle’s shirt, mended two pair 
of gloves, mended for the wash two handker- 
chiefs (one cambrick), sewed on half a border 
| of a lawn apron of aunts, read part of the 
| XX Ist — of Exodus, and a story in the 
Mother’s Gift. Now, Hon’d M: I must 
| tell you of something that pened to me 
to-day, that has not =. gel before this 
nkle and 





| great white, viz., a oe ¥ Aunt both 
m was @ very girl.’ 

On h 11th she writes: 

‘*Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
| knowest not what a day may bring forth. 
Thus King Solomon, inspired by the Holy 
| Ghost, cautions, Pro. XXVII, 1. My aunt 
| says, this is a most necessary lesson to be 
| learn’d and to be laid up in the heart. I am 
quite of her mind. I have met with a disap- 
ge ng to-day, and aunt says, I may look 
or them every day—we live in a changing 
world—in scripture called a vale of tears. ’’ 


S 


JOHN AND CHARLES. 


HE Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter recalls, 
among the friends of his father, in ‘‘Some 
Pages of My Life,’’ the Rev. John Par- 
| sons, a strong-willed and vigorous clergyman, 
| well known in the Isle of Man seventy years 
ago. The last scene of this old gentleman’s life 
| was thoroughly characteristic. He lay dying, 
and he knew it. He issued his orders for his 
| own funeral with a calm decisiveness. ‘‘Mind,’’ 
| he said, ‘*I go at ten o’clock. I have always 
| been a punctual man, so I go at ten o’clock, 
| nota minute later. But then,’’ he said, ‘‘mat- 
| ters are sure to go wrong, for I sha’n’t be 
there to see to it myself. ’’ 

Mr. Parsons employed a page. Whenever he 
had to engage a new boy, some such conversa- 
| tion as this would take place: 

Mr. Parsons—What is your name? 

Boy—John, sir. 

Mr. Parsons—That won’t do for me. If 
yon come here, you must be Charles. Do you 
understand ? 

Boy—Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Parsons—All right. You can go out- 
side and wait while I write a letter. 

_After an interval Mr. Parsons would apply 
his test. He would shout, ‘‘John!’’ If the 








| with the rebuke, ‘‘You won’t do for me. I 
| told you your name was to be Charles.’’ If the 
lad had the wit to take no notice, presently 
a a would —*y ry re o es !?? on 
| the boy then respon e had passed the 
test and would be engaged. 


e & 


SEEING AND BELIEVING. 


CERTAIN member of the French Acad- 

emy was notorious for his stinginess. 

Although this trait had for a long time 
been annoying to his more generous fellow 
members, it remained for Bernard de Fontenelle 
to inflict the merited rebuke. 


| One day, at a meeting, a collection was taken 


| boy answered to the name he would be met | 


probably for freight as well as passengers. | up to which each member was supposed to 
The rails will be bonded to insure a perfect | contribute a gold piece. Naturally, when the 


flow of electricity ; thus welded together, they | 
will form the longest piece cf metal in the 
world. a 

Most of the New England trolley-lines that | 
have been financial failures were built in the | 


days when cheap construction was too often | 


the rule, and when there was sometimes too | 


total was found to be short one coin, all eyes 
were turned upon the miser. | 

**But I put my contribution on the plate,’? | 
he defended himself. 

‘*T did not see you do it,’’ said the president, 
**but nevertheless I believe it.’’ 

‘‘And I,’? added Fontenelle, in an audible 
aside, ‘‘did see you do it, but nevertheless I 
don’t believe it.’’ | 


| 


| 
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Going 
With 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


|The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread — keeps the 
grocer going with the best trade. “BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
‘means just what it says—the consumer gets better value for his 
‘money, and the agency for DANIEL W TER FLOUR is the 
best evidence of a progressive grocer in any community. 

OUR GUARANTEE  {, Dari! Wetter ets devrait tat 

return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 

Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 

EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 








CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send any of the above 80c 


or $1.00 packages, express pre- 


paid, upon receipt of stamps or 
money order. The better dealers 
everywhere sell Johnston's. 





These six Johnston favorites in 


| $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 
| and $5.00 sizes. 


* Goa + ¢C ams John A. Webster & Son, 83 Blackstone St., 
‘on, Mass., Distributors. 
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R No answer. 

‘*Rod, what did that 
messenger boy bring? A special 
delivery letter? Is it anything 
interesting ?’’ 

Marian Hallowell pushed the 
Empress from her knee, and 
turned on her pillows to look at 
Roderick, her brother, who sat ab- 
sorbed and silent at his desk. 

Roderick did not move. Only the 
Empress cocked a topaz eye, and 
rubbed her orange-tawny head 
against Marian’s chair. 

‘“*Rod, why don’t you answer 
me?’’ 

Marian’s frail hands twitched. A 
sharp, fretted line deepened across 
her pretty, girlish forehead. It was 
not a pleasant line to see; and 
through her long, slow convalescence 
it had grown deeper every day. 

**Roderick Hallowell! ’’ 

Roderick jumped. He turned his 
sober, kind face to her, then bent 
eagerly to the closely written letter 
in his hand. 

‘* Just a minute, sis. ’’ 

“Oh, very well, slow-coach !’’ 

Marian lay back with a resigned 
sniff. She pulled the Empress up 
by her silver collar, and lay petting 
the big, satiny Persian cat, which 
purred against her cheek like a 
happy windmill. Her tired eyes 
wandered restlessly about the dim, 
high-ceiled old room. Of all the 
dreary lodgings on Beacon Hill, 
surely Rederick had picked out the 
most forlorn! Still, the old place 
was quiet and comfortable, and as 
Roderick had remarked, his rooms 
were amazingly inexpensive. That 
had been an important point, espe- 
cially since Marian’s long and costly 
illness at college. That siege had 
been hard on Rod, she thought, with 
a mild twinge of self-reproach. In 
one way, those tedious weeks of 
suffering had come through her own 
fault. The college physician had 
warned her more than once that she 

, Was working and playing beyond her 
strength. Yet she felt extremely 
ill-used. 

“‘Tt wasn’t so bad while I stayed 
in the infirmary at college.’’ She 
sighed as she thought of her bright, 
airy room, the coming and going of 
the girls, with their gay petting and sym- 


ORAWN BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 


MARIAN . 


| believe in it,’? Roderick said. ‘Through Pro- | 








. COULD ONLY LIE BY THE FIRE AND TEASE THE EMPRESS 
AND FRET THE ENDLESS HOURS AWAY. 


man’s game, as well. If you can deal success- 


pathy, the roses and magazines and dainties. | fessor Young I’m offered an engineer’s billet fully with this difficult problem, you will deal 


‘*But here, in this tiresome, lonely place! How 
can I expect to get well?’’ 


| with the Breckenridge Construction Company. 
| The Breckenridge Company is one of the largest 


| successfully with any drainage engineering that 
| you may be called on to undertake. 


Good luck 


Here she lay, shut up in Rod’s rooms, alone | | and best-known firms of engineers in the United | to you!”? 


day after day, experiencing only the vague, | 


pottering kindnesses of Rod’s vague old land- | 


lady. At night her brother would come home 
from his long day’s work as draftsman in the 
city engineer’s office, too tired to talk. And | 
Marian, forbidden by overstrained eyes to read, 

could only lie by the fire and tease the Empress 
and fret the endless hours away. 

At last Rod laid down the letter. 
his chair over beside her lounge. 

‘*Tired, sis?’’ 

‘*‘Not very. What was your letter, Rod?’’ 

‘“‘T’ll tell you pretty soon. 
to-day 99? 

‘‘Isabel and Dorothy came in from college 
this morning, and brought me those lovely vio- 
lets, and told me all about the Barn Swallows’ 
masque last night. And the doctor came this 
afternoon.’ 

‘**H’m! What did he say?’’ 

‘‘ Just what he always says: ‘No more study 
this year. Outdoor life. Bread and milk and 
sleep.’ Tiresome!’’ 

‘*Hard lines, sister. And yet — 

Roderick stopped, and sat staring at the fire. 

‘Rod, are you never going to tell me what | 
is in that letter ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. Are you sure it won’t tire you | 
to talk business ?’’ 

“Of course not. ’’ 

“Well, I have an offer of a position. A 
splendid big one, at that.’’ 

*‘A new position ? Truly?’’ Marian sat up | 
with brightening eyes. 

“Yes. But I’m not sure I can swing it.’ 
Rod’s face clouded. ‘‘It demands a mighty 
competent engineer. ’” 

‘Well, aren’t you a competent engineer ?’’ 
Marian gave his ear a mild tweak. ‘‘You’re 
always underrating yourself, you old goose. 
Tell me about this, quick !’’ 

“It’s such a good chance that I can’t half 


He pulled 


Anything doing | 


| States. Breckenridge himself isa wonder. I’d | 
rather work under him than under any other 
man I know of. The work is a huge drainage 
contract in western Illinois. One hundred dol- 
lars a month, om all my expenses. It’s a 
| two-year job. 
ei oa en position out West!’? Marian’s 
eyes shone. ‘‘The out West part is dreadful, 
of course. But think of a hundred-dollar salary, 
| and all your expenses, besides, after the sixty 
| dollars that you’ve been drudging to earn ever 
since you graduated from Tech! Read Pro- 
fessor Young’s letter aloud, do.’’ 
| Roderick squirmed. 
“‘Oh, you don’t want to hear it! It’s noth- 
ing much. ’’ 
‘*Yes, I do, too. 
it tome. There!’’ 
There was a short scuffle. However, Marian 
| had captured the letter with the first deft 
| natch, and Roderick could hardly take it from | 
her by main force. He gave way, grumbling. | 
| ‘*Professor Young always says a lot of things | 
| he doesn’t mean. He does it to brace a fellow 
up, that’s all.’’ 
| ‘*Very likely. ’? 
Marian’s eyes skimmed down the page. 
‘‘And as the company has asked me to 
| recommend an engineer of whose abilities I can 
| speak from first-hand knowledge, I have taken 
pleasure in referring them to you. To be 
| sure, you have had no experience in drainage 
work, but from what I recall of your record at 
| Tech, your fundamental training leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. When it comes to handling 
the rough-and-ready labor that the contract 
|employs, I am confident that your father’s son 
will show the needed judgment and authority. 
It is a splendid undertaking, this reclamation 
of waste land. It is heavy, responsible work, 
but it is a man’s work straight through; and 
there is enough of chance in it to make it a| 


Read it, I say. Or—give 


|it back to her brother. 


|a drainage district. 


Marian folded the letter carefully, and gave 
‘*Honestly, Rod, it 
does sound too good to be true. And think 
what good times you can have during your 
vacations! You can run over to the Ozarks for 
your week-ends, and visit the Morgans on their 
big fruit ranch, and go mountain-climbing — 

Roderick laughed. 

‘The Ozarks would be a trifling week-end 
jaunt of three hundred miles, old lady. Didn’t 
they teach you geography at college? As to 
mountains, that country is mostly prairie and 


|swamp. ‘That’s why this contract will be a 


two-year job, and a stiff job, at that.’’ 
‘*What does district drainage work mean, 


| anyway ?”’ 


‘‘In district drainage a lot of farmers and 
landowners unite to form what is called in law 
A sort of mutual benefit 
association, you might call it. Then they tax 
themselves, and hire engineers and contractors 
to dig a system of big ditches and build levees 
and dikes, in order to guard their fields against 
high water. An Illinois farmer may own a 


| thousand acres of the richest alluvial land. 
| But if half that land is swamp and the other 


half lies so low that the creeks near by may 
overflow and ruin his crops any day, then his 
thousand acres aren’t of much more use than 
ten acres of hardscrabble here in New Eng- 
land. To be sure, he can cut his own ditches 
and build his own levee without consulting his 
neighbors. But the best way is for the whole 
countryside to unite, and do the work on a 
royal scale. ’’ 

**How do they go about digging those ditches ? 
Where can they find laboring men to do the 
work away out in the country ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, you can’t dig a forty-foot ten-mile 
canal by hand, sis! That would be a thou- 
sand-year job. First, the district calls in an 
experienced engineer to look over the ground 





and make plans and estimates. 
Next, it employs a drainage 
contractor, say the Brecken- 
ridge firm. This firm puts in 
three or four huge steam- 
dredges, a squad of dump- 
wagons and scrapers, an army 
of laborers and a staff of 
engineers—including your eminent 
brother—to oversee the work. The 
dredges begin by digging a series of 
canals, one enormous one, called 
the main ditch, which runs the 
length of the district, and empties 
into some large body of water—in 
this case, the Illinois River. Run- 
ning out from this big ditch, they 
cut a whole family of little ditches, 
called laterals. The main ditch is 
to carry off the bulk of the water in 
case of freshets; the laterals drain 
the individual farms. ’’ 

“It sounds like slow, costly 
work. ’’ 

‘It is. And you’ve only heard 
half of it so far. Then, following 
the dredges, come the laborers, with 
their teams and shovels and dump- 
carts. Along the banks of the ditch 
they build low brush-and-stonework 
walls, and fill them in with earth. 
These walls make a levee. So even 
if the floods come, and your ditch 
runs bank-full, the levee will hold 
back the water and save the crops 
from ruin. Do you see?’’ 

‘*Ye-es. But it seems rather tan- 
gled, Rod.’’ 

“It isn’t tangled at all. Look 
here.’’ Rod’s pencil raced across 
the envelope. ‘‘Here’s a rough out- 
line of this very gontract. This 
squirmy line is Willow Creek. It is 
a broad, deep stream, and it runs 
for thirty crooked miles through the 
district, with swampy shores all 
the way. A dozen smaller creeks 
feed into it. They’re swampy, too. 
So you can see how much good, rich 
farm land is being kept idle. 

‘This straight line is the main 
ditch, as planned. It will cut 
straight threugh the creek course, 
as the crow flies. Do you see, that 
means we’ll make a new channel 
for the whole stream? A straight, 
deep channel, too, not more than 
ten miles long, against the thirty 
twisted, wasteful miles of the old 
channel. The short lines at right 
angles to the main ditch represent the little 
ditches, or laterals. They’ll carry off surplus 
water from the farm lands, even from those that 
lie back from the creek, out of harm’s way.’’ 

‘*‘What will your work be, Rod?’’ 

**T’l] probably be given a night shift to boss. 
That is—if I take the job atall. Ona big 
contract like this the work runs night and day. 
The laborers are divided into two shifts, eleven 
hours each. The dredges have big search-lights, 
and puff along by night, regardless. ’’ 

‘*How will you live?’’ 

‘*We engineers will be allotted a house-boat 
to ourselves, and will mess together. The 
laborers live on a big boat called the quarter- 
boat. The firm furnishes food and bunks, 
tools, stationery, everything, even to overalls 
and quinin.’’ 

**Quinin ?”’ 

‘**Yes. Those Illinois swamps are full of 
chills and fever.’’ 

‘*What if you get sick, Rod?’’ 

‘*T never had a sick day in all my life. How- 
ever, the farmhouses, up on higher ground, are 
out of the malaria belt. If I’m so effeminate 
that I can’t stay in the swamp, I can sleep at 
a farmhouse. They say there are lots of pleas- 
ant people living down through that region. 
It is beautiful country, too. I’d like it im- 
mensely, I imagine. ’’ 

‘*Of course you will. But what makes you 
speak so queerly, Rod? You’re certainly going 
to accept this splendid chance?’’ 

Roderick’s face settled into unflinching lines. 

‘*We’ll decide that later. What about you, 
sis? If I go West, where will you stay? How 
will you manage without me?’’ 

‘*T’ll go to Ipswich for the summer—just as 
I always do.’’ 

‘*That won’t answer, Marian. Since the 
Chandlers moved away, there is nobody there 
to look after you. You’d be very lonely.”’ 

**Well, then, I can go to Dublin. Cousin 
Evelyn will give me a corner in her cottage.’’ 

‘*But Cousin Evelyn sails for Norway in 
June.’’ 


‘*Dear me, I forgot! Then I’!l visit some of 
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the girls. Isabel was asking me this morning! ‘‘Oh, I understand, all right.’? TRoderick’s 
to come to their place at Pride’s Crossing for | eyes darkened. ‘‘You won’t like the West. 
August. Though—I don’t know —’’ You’ll not be contented, I know that. But 
Rod’s serious eyes met hers. A slow flush | remember, I’m taking this job for both of us. 
mounted to his thick black hair. We’re partners, you know. I wish you could 
‘‘T don’t believe that would work, sis. I| realize that.’? His voice was a little wistful. 
hate to spoil your fun, but—we can’t afford | ‘‘If you’d be willing to play up —’’ 
that sort of thing, dear.’ “Oh, I’ll have to play up, of course.’ 
‘*T suppose not. To aah a month with | Marian put her hands on his shoulders and 
Isabel and her mother in that Tudor palace of | gave him a pettish kiss. ‘‘And I’ll go West | 
theirs, full of man servants and maid servants, | with you, if you insist, though I’d rather go | 
and flocks and herds of automobiles, would | to Moscow or the Sahara. Come, Empress! 
cost me more in new clothes alone than a whole | Good night !’’ 


did not begin to write at once. Instead, he sat | The little old woman always got ahead of him, 
staring at the letter in his hand. He was a/| but wait! A man did not dare say too much 
slow, plodding boy ; he was not given to dream- | against an employé of the government, but in 
ing; but to-night, as he sat there, his somber be few months Miss Havisham would no longer 
young face lighted with eager fire. Certain| be an employé of the government. He and 
phrases of that magical letter seemed to float | Mr. Edwards would attend to that. 
and gleam before his eyes: | Children liked little Miss Havisham, and 
‘‘A splendid undertaking... heavy, re-| listened to her until they were old enough to 
sponsible work, but a man’s work and a man’s | realize that their parents regarded her as a 
game. ’’ | joke. ‘hen her elaborate Sunday dress, her 
Rod’s deep eyes kindled slowly. | fine manners, her enthusiasm for the sunset, 
‘*Tf I can’t win with such a chance, ’’ lie mut- | her passionate admiration for Abraham Lincoln 
tered, ‘‘I’ll take my name off the Engineering | began to seem funny. They laughed at her 
Record roster, and buy me a pick and a shovel.’’ | behind her back, and found it hard to meet 


summer at Ipswich. But, Rod, where am I; The door closed behind her quick, impatient 
to stay? I’d go cheerfully and camp on my | step. Roderick sat down to his desk, but he 
relatives, but we haven’t a relative in the world | 
except Cousin Evelyn. Besides, I—I don’t see 
how I can stand it!’’ Her fretted voice broke, 
quivering. Mindful of Rod’s boyish hatred of 
sentiment, she gulped back the sob in her 
throat; but her weak hand clutched his sleeve. 
‘«There are only the two of us, Rod, and we’ve 
never been separated in all our lives. I—I can’t 
let you go way out there and leave me behind !’’ 

Now on nine occasions out of ten, ‘‘slow- 
coach’? was Rod’s fitting title. This was the 
tenth time. He stooped over Marian, and his 
black eyes flashed. His big hand caught her 
trembling fingers tight. 

‘‘That will just do, sis. Stop your forebo- 
dings. I’ll not leave you behind. I’m going to 
pack you up and take you right straight along !’’ 

‘‘Why, Roderick Thayer Hallowell !’’ 

Marian gasped. She stared at her brother, 
wide-eyed. ‘‘I couldn’t possibly go with you. 
It’s absurd. I daren’t even think of it.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘*Tt’s such a queer place, and it is so horribly 
far away. And I’m not strong enough for 
roughing it.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Tllinois isn’t the frontier. It’s 
only two days’ travel from Boston. As for 
roughing it, think of the farmhouses where 
we’ve stayed on fishing trips. Remember the 
smothery feather beds, and the ice-cold pickled 
beets and pie for breakfast. Darkest Illinois 
can’t be worse than that.’’ 

‘‘N-no, I should hope not. But it will be so 
tedious and dull!’’ 

‘‘Didn’t the doctor order you to spend a dull 
summer? Didn’t he prescribe bread and milk 
and sleep ?’’ 

‘*Rod, I won’tgo. Ican’t. I’d be perfectly 
miserable. ‘There, now !’’ 

Roderick gave her a long, grave look. 

‘*Then I may as well write and decline the 
Breckenridge offer. For I’ll take you with me 
or else stay here with you. That’s all.’’ 

‘*Rod, you’re so contrary!’’ Marian’s lips 
quivered. ‘‘You must go West. I won’t have 
you stay here and drudge forever at office 
work. You must not throw away this splen- 
did chance. ’’ 

‘*It isn’t possible for me to do anything else, 
sis. Haven’t you just said that you couldn’t 
stand it to be left behind? Well, I can’t go off 
and leave you. I won’t run the chances of 
your being sick or lonely while I’m a thou- 
sand miles away. So you’ll have to decide 
this. Either you go with me, or else I’ll stay 
here and drudge forever, as you call it, rather 
than face that separation. That’s all. Run 
along to bed now. You’ll need plenty of sleep, 
if you are to start to Illinois with me next 
week. Good night!’’ 

‘*Well, but, Rod —’’ | 

‘*Run along, I say. Take the Empress with | 
you. I want to answer this letter, and she 
keeps purring like a circular saw and sharpen- 
ing her claws on my shoes till I can’t think 
straight. es 

‘*But, Rod, you don’ t understand!’ Marian 
caught hisarm. Her eyes brimmed with angry 
tears. ‘‘I don’t want to go West. I’ll hate it, 
I know I shall. I want to stay-here, where I 
know people and where I can have a little 
fun. It’s not fair to make me go with you!’’ 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Miss Havisham, the post- 

mistress at Rock Top, was 
deemed a good deal of a bore by some 
people. It is true that summer visit- 
ors, driving their automobiles over 
perilous roads and up dangerous 
heights for the sake of the view over 
the great valley of the Susquehanna, 
thought her ‘‘wonderful’’ and ‘‘a 
character’’ and ‘‘an old dear,’’ but 
they had not had to endure her day 
in and day out for forty-five years. 

Rock Top was tired of Miss Havi- 
sham, tired of her unbending dig- 
nity, tired of her enthusiasm,’ tired 
of her talk, tired of her everlasting 
admiration for great men, especially 
for Abraham Lincoln. But then, 
too, Rock Top was tired of its incom- 
parable view. The sun rose in 
splendor and set in magnificence; 
the great valley was now a sun-filled 
cup, now a dark chasm, breathing 
mystery ; but the Rock Topians were 
not interested in it. If they could 
have charged an admission fee to its 
great panorama, they would have 
valued it. As things were, it bored 
them. 

Usually, Rock Top people did not 
receive much mail, and for that Miss 
Havisham seemed always to think 
the less of them. She herself received 
a great deal, a weekly paper, several 
magazines, and many books.. They 
thought that Miss Havisham was 
crazy to spend her money-in such 
ways, even if it were true, as Peter 
Daniel imagined darkly, that she had 
some way of avoiding full postage. 

Miss Havisham’s prodigality in respect of 
money was nothing to compare with her prod- 
igality in respect of speech. 

‘*There is nothing for you this morning, Mr. 
Daniel,’? Miss Havisham would say. ‘But I 
can lend you something to read. The papers 
are full of articles about Lincoln, the savior 
of his country. He was born a hundred years 
ago this month. Do you suppose our names 
will be remembered in a hundred years? And 
at this time, fifty years ago, he was preparing 
for his great martyrdom. Let me lend you 
something, Mr. Daniel.’’ 

Mr. Daniel moved toward the door. He 
was the storekeeper, and a man of progress, 
and his mind was filled with great plans for 
helping the Honorable Mr. Edwards, repre- 
sentative in the legislature for the Rock Top 
district, change Rock Top into a famous summer 
resort. Then he was to be the postmaster—al- 
though this only he and Mr. Edwards knew. 
Being postmaster would bring trade to his store ; 


Tamia is no doubt that 
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extra money. 
Now he frowned at Miss Havisham. 
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**T ain’t got time for reading!’’ he growled. 
‘“There’s more important things than reading 
in this worl 

Miss Havisham smiled at him. 
indeed, ’’ she said. 

Mr. Daniel returned to the little window. 
He hated her; she had put notions into the 
heads of the Rock Top children. Young John 
Sterner had begun to talk about college, and his 
sister Amanda often said outrageous things. 

‘*You told Amanda Sterner that Abe Lincoln 
was for women voting. That ain’t so.’’ 

Without turning from the window, Miss 
Havisham put out her hand for a book. The 
light of battle glimmered in her eyes. She 
was sixty-five, and her hair was white, but 
her eyes grew brighter every year. 

‘*Listen, Mr. Daniel! ‘I go for all sharing 
the privileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens . . . by nomeans excluding 
females.’ There it is, Mr. Daniel.’’ 

Mr. Daniel growled again and went out. 


‘There are, 


BEARING A LETTER TO THE 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL FROM ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


|her eye. Only John and Amanda Sterner 
read her books and listened to her stories. 

It was John Sterner who first warned her 
that she was to be deposed. 

**T can’t tell you how I heard it, Miss Hav- 

sham, but I know that it isso. The new term 

aoe on the first of October, and some one 
| else is to be appointed. You —’’ 

Miss Havisham smiled; there was as yet not 
the least alarm in her voice or in her eyes. Asa 





it would bring him a little matter of fact, there never was, even at the end. 
closer to the fame for which he | 
sighed ; it would also bring him some | an exceptional case. I was appointed at the 


-**My dear, they cannot put me out. I am 


| request of Abraham Lincoln. My brothers 
| were killed at Shiloh, and my father was 
crippled, and I was all 
he had, and I was only 
nineteen years old. 
They cannot put me 
out.” 

‘‘But that was years 
ago, Miss Havisham, 
and there isn’t any 
right and wrong about 
politics, and — 

‘*There is right and 
wrong about every- 
thing, ’’ said Miss Hav- 
isham. ‘“‘It is wrong 
for young people to 
have such ideas, John. 
I gave everything to 
my country, and my 
country will take care 
of me. Abraham Lin- 
coln gave me this posi- 
tion. You have seen his 
letter, you —’’ 

‘*But, Miss Havi- 
sham!’’ The _ boy 
looked round Miss 
Havisham’s little sit- 
ting-room. It was lined 
with books and pam- 
phiets, all about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. ‘‘Have 
you saved anything, 
Miss Havisham ?’’ 

**No.”? 

‘Then why don’t 
you go to Mr. Edwards 
and get his influence to have you appointed 
again? He is the power in politics round here. 
You can talk, Miss Havisham. Make him se& 
that it will be a good thing for him to do. 
Try it, Miss Havisham !’’ 

Miss Havisham answered with a sternness 
that closed the subject, ‘‘I am an exceptional 
case, John. Abraham Lincoln put me here. 
I need not be beholden to an Edwards. ’’ 

But an Edwards proved more powerful than 
Miss Havisham thought. In the store opposite 
the post-office Peter Daniel chuckled, and in the 
post-office Miss Havisham handed out the mail. 

‘*There is nothing for you, Tom. Abraham 
Lincoln was an ardent advocate of temperance, 
Tom. 1 wish you were, too.’’ 

‘‘One letter for you, Mr. Storm. Oh, I 
hope you are not going to law, sir! Abraham 
Lincoln would advise you not to, sir. He 
would beg you to compromise, he would, believe 
me. You will lose what you have. * You —’’ 





Mr. Storm answered gruffly, and walked 





nally wholly picture-writing, each an- 

cient character or sign representing some 
definite object in the every-day experience of 
the Chinaman. And to one versed in the 
modern Chinese, even its fixed characters still 
bear some resemblance to their primitive origi- 
nals. In the Chinese dictionaries now used | 
by students of the written language, all the | 


Ts Chinese written language was origi- 
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classics of a far later day. No doubt many 
| of their signs were gradually incorporated into 


forty thousand or more fixed signs are arranged | the language of the invading Chinese people, 
under about two hundred and fourteen radi- | as many old British words were absorbed by 
cals. These represent the most common objects the conquering Saxons into their own tongue. 
and ideas known to the early Chinese people | The language of China to-day is so varie- 
when they settled in the fertile valley of the | gated by reason of countless ‘dialects that it 
Hwang-Ho, twenty-five hundred years or so | may be said with truth that there is no Chinese 
before the Christian era. spoken language. What is called Chinese is 
According to most recent researches by the | the dialect spoken by the higher classes, espe- 
eminent scholar, Terrien de Lacouperie, the | cially those holding official positions. This 
primitive Chinese migrated at that remote age | dialect, however, is not understood by the 
from southern Asia, and brought with them a/| people at large. Every province has its own 
pictorial language either identical with, or| prevailing tongue, or dialect, and each is so 
similar to, that of. the Babylonians, or the | distinct from all the others as to render it quite 
more ancient Chaldeans. Consequently, simi-| impossible for the inhabitants of one locality 
larities between Chinese and Babylonian char-| to hold conversation with those of another. 
acters, in their simpler forms, are often | Even small districts are characterized by such 
startling. The invaders from the west who | local variations in the spoken language that 
conquered China so long before the Christian | the inhabitants are practically shut off from 
era found a native population already possess- | oral intercourse with the people of neighbor- 
ing a system of written characters and an | ing districts. 
abundant literature. These ancient native; But the written language is universal. A 
writings are often referred to in the Chinese | traveler who understands it may go all over 
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the empire, across Tibet, to Mongolia and 
Manchuria, and as far west as Turkestan. 
With a little ink-pot and a hair pen, the} 
European, American or Chinaman who knows | 
how to write classic Chinese does not need to | 
ask questions except in writing; and Chinese 
is to-day really the most widely used book | 
language in existence. In every town in Asia | 
a traveler can find somebody who understands | 
the Chinese written language. 

As to the difficulty of the language, as writ- 
ten, there is much difference of opinion. As 
illustrations of the fundamental characters of 
the system, the following may serve the reader : 
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Men Great Mouth Speak Mountain Water Fields 

Such signs as the above enter into the com- 
position of every complex character, and thus 
serve as guides to the reader in determining 











the meaning. Let us see how simple they are, 
and how easily they can be learned. 

The numbers 1 and 2 speak for themselves, 
as does the character for 10, since the latter is 
an approach to our Roman X, and may origi- 
nally have had its identical form. The sign for 
‘“‘man’’ is nothing more than the representa- 
tion of two human legs. That for ‘‘mouth’’ was 
originally round in ancient times; the sign for 
| ‘‘speak’’? is plainly the open mouth with the 
| tongue inside. A mountain is indicated by a 
line representing the base and three perpen- 

dicular marks representing three mountain 

| peaks. ‘*Water’’ and ‘‘arable land’’ are sim- 
| ple; the former is represented by markings 
like ripples or waves, the latter by a square 
sign marked off into smaller squares. 

In expressing ideas or qualities, the Chinese 
language is suggestive, and on the whole, easy 
to learn. The idea of great is expressed, as 
seen above, by a character which is nothing 
more than the sign for man with the addition 
of an extended pair of arms, the quality of 
power naturally centering in the latter. 

These illustrations may afford some little 


insight into the written language of China. 
When once a character is studied and its origin 
fixed in the mind, it is seldom possible for 
one to forget it. Unlike an English word, 2 
Chinese character brings a mental picture of the 
| thing or idea to mind when the eye meets it. 














out. Mr. Daniel was not the only person in 
Rock Top who disliked Miss Havisham. 

John and Amanda consulted daily together. 
Miss Havisham had no place to go to; she had 


no property; at sixty-five she could take up | 


no new business; indeed, there was none in 
Rotk Top for her to learn. 

‘*She won’t believe that she is going to be 
put out,’”’ said John. ‘I can’t get her to 
believe it. What can we do?’’ 

Amanda went round the corner of the house 


to the street, where Mr. Edwards’s automobile | 


stood before the store. A dozen small boys 
were clustered round it. On the steps were 
Mr. Edwards and Peter Daniel. Across the 
street, Miss Havisham read diligently behind | 
the little office window. Her face had its usual | 
bright, interested expression. 

Amanda Sterner raised her voice. 

‘*Mr. Edwards, you are not going to turn 
Miss Havisham out, are you?’’ 


Mr. Edwards was rather relieved than other- | 


wise at having to answer a direct question. 


He was a big, fat, good-natured man, and he | 
was a little uneasy over this appointment. It) 
| In two days Miss Havisham went home; | 


was always unpleasant to have to depose an 


old person in favor of a younger one. But) 


Miss Havisham had not asked to be kept in, 
and political pressure was strong. Peter Daniel 
had worked hard for the party, and had to be 
rewarded. Now in a moment the announce- 
ment would be made and done with. 

*¢ Mr. 
Amanda. ’’ 

Amanda raised her voice a little higher: 

“*Is it settled ?’’ 

‘“*The recommendation has gone in to our 
Congressman, ’’ answered Mr. Edwards. *‘He 
will attend to the matter at the Post-Office 
Department, and in a few days the appointment 
will be made. ’’ 

Amanda crossed the street. 

‘*Miss Havisham,’’ she said, ‘‘I had to, I 


Daniel is to be postmaster, Miss | 


to sit down, he listened to her attentively, and 
he told her that the matter would be looked 
| into. He still held the letter in his hands. 

‘*T suppose you wish to keep this?’’ he said. 

**Oh, yes,’’ answered Miss Havisham. 
“They sent it to me with my appointment 
more than forty-five years ago. It is the chief 
treasure of my collection. ’’ 

‘*You have a collection ?’’ 





the time of a great official is valuable. 
‘*A little one. 


| could get. I have a lot of pamphlets and 
| books, and even tracts and sermons. It has | 
been very interesting. Good morning, sir. I 
| am much obliged to you.’’ 
It seemed to Miss Havisham afterward that 
| she might have stayed a little longer. The 
Postmaster-General asked her if her collection 
| was in a safe place, and she assured him that 
| it was, and then departed. She thanked the 
clerk ; he took her to the outer door and down 
the steps, and put her on her car. 


she reached Rock Top just at sunset. The 
| Stage stopped at the post-office, and she went 
in, carrying her satchel in one hand and the 
almost empty mail-bag in the other. John 
and Amanda were both in the office, and she 
looked at them with satisfaction; she felt that 
in all her travels she had seen no brighter 
' young people. 

‘‘Well, children,’’ she announced, ‘‘here I 
am. I have a great deal to tell you.’’ 


‘*Are you appointed ?’’ asked John, suddenly | 


aroused to hope. 

‘Not yet, ’’ answered Miss 
“Things take time. 
| to the proper official, and I do not doubt —’’ 

‘““O Miss Havisham, do you mean to say you | 
| didn’ t try to make him promise? 


Havisham. 


had to. You must make some plans, you —’’ | 


She halted, staring at Miss Havisham. Miss | 
Havisham smiled. 

“‘T am going to take a journey, my dear. 
am going to Washington. I have ik 
wanted to go there. I —’’ a 

‘*But, Miss Havisham, what will you do | 
there? You can’t do anything to keep the | 
post-office. You must save your money; you | 
will need it. If you think you can influence | 
them, write, Miss Havisham. But you can’t! 
You don’t understand politics, you —’’ 

‘“*My dear,’’ interrupted Miss Havisham, 
‘politics or no politics, I am a citizen of this re- | 
public. Will you be my clerk while I am gone er | 

‘*Of course I will,’’ said Amanda. ‘*But — 

“‘T shall start right away this afternoon. ’’ 

Rock Top, from porches and doorways, 
watched Miss Havisham go. She took the 
afternoon stage, and she carried an old-fash- 
ioned, unwieldy satchel. She said to John 
Sterner that she thought she would go to 
Gettysburg; she had always wished to see the 
spot where Lincoln said ‘* Fourscore and seven 
years ago.’’ 

Rock Top people laughed at Miss Havisham 
and her journey. By this time they were 
all longing for progress, and they were certain 
that a change in postmasters would be a step 
in the right direction. Rock Top was about 
to ‘‘boom’’; it was time for all old things to 
pass away. And certainly nothing was older 
than Miss Havisham! 

According to her plan, Miss Havisham spent 
two days at Gettysburg, and the guides never 
had a more eager and appreciative listener. 
Then she went calmly on to Washington. Poor 
little Miss Havisham was certain of the triumph 
of her cause. 

In Washington she was neither frightened 
nor amazed. She saw the great railroad-station 
and the tremendous buildings, and she took 
proper pride in them, but her mind and her 
heart saw another Washington, a Washington 
of fifty years ago, shabbier, sadder, brooded 
over by a great and sad heart. She seemed to 
see him walking, weary and depressed, along 
unpaved, untidy streets. 

Miss Havisham did not seek the President; 
she had a mind, and she used it. She took a 
yellowed paper from her satchel, looked at it, 
and put it back. Then she wrote her name 
on a card, ‘*Miss Henrietta Havisham, Rock 
Top, Pa’? and below it a short sentence, 
which would have caused Rock Top to laugh 
itself almost into hysterics. But John and 
Amanda Sterner would have taken hope. 

‘‘Bearing,’’ wrote Miss Havisham, ‘‘a letter 
to the Postmaster-General from Abraham Lin- 
coln.?? 

Then, like the sensible and modest person 
that she was, Miss Havisham presented herself 
‘o a Clerk at the Post-Office Department, and 
asked for an audience. The clerk also was a 
sensible person; he read Miss Havisham’s card 
politely, and he read the yellowed paper which 
she offered as a proof that she was what she 
pretended to be. Then, however, his polite- 
ess failed. He laid the paper back in Miss 
Havisham’s hand, and left her without so 
inuch as an ‘‘Excuse me.’? Miss Havisham 
sat down and waited for his return. 

*‘The Postmaster-General will see you at 
onee, Miss Havisham,’’ he said. ‘‘Will you! 

please come with me??? 








Miss Havisham rose to go. She knew that | distributed the other letters. 


I began when I was a young it?’’ cried Amanda. 
girl to save everything about Lincoln that I | Miss Havisham.’’ 


| 


» THE oa OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Daniel is having shelves 
put up in the store for the mail-boxes, he —’’ 

‘*Now, John!’’ said Miss Havisham. She 
had emptied out the few letters in the mail- 
bag; the uppermost one was addressed to her- 
self. It came on official business; both Miss 
Havisham and the children knew 
well the long, stampless envelope. 
|Miss Havisham took it in her 
| hand and laid it aside while she 





‘“*Aren’t you going to read 
**Let me, 


‘*Very well,’”’ assented Miss 
Havisham. 

In an instant Amanda had 
torn it open. Then she began 
to ery. 

‘*Q Miss Havisham!’’ she 
wailed. 

Her brother took the letter 
from her hand. 

‘‘Why, you great big goose!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘What in the world 
are you crying about? Listen, 
Miss Havisham!’’ And in an excited voice 
John Sterner read the Postmaster-General’s 
letter: 

“Dear Madam. The United States government 
considers such a request as you have presented a 
command; and I shall take pleasure in seeing 
that you are appointed postmistress of Rock Top, 
Pa., for the term of four years beginning Octo- 
ber, 19—.” 

‘*Miss Havisham!’’ cried John and Amanda 
| together. ‘*Aren’t you amazed ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Miss Havisham. ‘‘I am 
| pleased and I am grateful, but I am not 
|amazed. You see, Abraham Lincoln is not 





I have stated my case | dead, he —’’ 


But for once the young Sterners rudely 
ignored Miss Havisham ; they had rushed out 


They won’t | to spread the news. 








A STRANGER IN A 
STRANGE LAND. 
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presence of a tall, quiet man. He invited her | give it to you. 


before one of these boards, any alien who 
can show that he is admissible to this country 
secures a certificate of identity. Armed with 
this certificate, he may without trouble pur- 
chase his ticket to a point within the United 
States, and freely enter at any of the border 
ports. This plan enables the 
immigration officers who make 
inspection of trains on the Cana- 
dian boundary, or boats on the 
Great Lakes, or vessels coming 
from a Canadian to a United 
States seaport, to pass promptly 
a large number of the passengers. 

The most arduous and trying 
part of the work is that of the 
inspectors detailed to duty on 
these international trains and 
boats. Even those of the greatest 
experience encounter difficulties 
occasionally. In order to per- 
form their duty perfectly, they 
should be able to distinguish a 
foreigner from a citizen almost 
by intuition, and often also in the 
same manner determine whether 
any or all of those classed as aliens are just 
what they pretend to be, or are attempting to 
practise deceit and enter unlawfully. Wide- 
awake, active, shrewd men are required for 
these positions, for the inspection must be at 
once thorough and rapid. 


The Situation at Niagara Falls. 


ERHAPS there is no other point at which 
p so much subterfuge is practised and where 
so much vigilance of a tactful kind is re- 
quired as at Niagara Falls. It is an easy matter 
for a diseased or pauperized or otherwise inad- 
missible alien to mingle with the crowd there 
in an effort to avoid inspection; or to maintain 
that he is crossing merely to see the falls from 
| the American side, when, as a matter of fact, 
he is on his way to some United States city to 
perform a contract made in violation of law. 
That free intercourse and travel at such. places 
shall not be interfered with is the general 
understanding and desire; yet the law must be 
enforced, and often the officer finds himself 
through no fault of his own in a very trying 
position. 
Along the Mexican border there is not, of 
| course, sO much international travel, and gen- 





OW many Americans know how the work | citizens, quick to resent any undue interference | eral conditions are somewhat different. But 


} of controlling immigration is carried on? | 


Doubtless many are fairly familiar with 
the operation of the law at Ellis Island, the | 


| 
| 
| 


with their liberty of movement back and forth 
across the boundaries. During one fiscal year, 
for instance, it was necessary to pick out from | 


| largest immigration station—and a typical one, among eight million passengers on the Cana- | 





IMMIGRANTS’ BAGGAGE. 


at Atlantic seaports is concerned. 

All aliens brought to New York in the steer- 
age are taken to Ellis Island, subjected to a 
medical inspection, and asked certain questions 
with a view to determining their condition 
mentally, physically, morally and financially. 
Those who cannot satisfy the doctors and the 
inspectors examining them ‘‘on the line’’ are 
held for more minute inspection by the doctors 
or a more particular examination by a ‘‘board 
of special inquiry.’? The board is composed 
of three inspectors of experience and ability 
selected because of their capacity for this work. 
Those immigrants who are not able to convince 
the board, or the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor on appeal from the board’s decision, of 
their fitness under the law to become a part 
of our population are returned, or ‘‘deported, ’’ 
to the foreign port of embarkation. 


The Easiest Part of the Work. 


ITH this general outline of the manner 
W of enforcing our immigration law many 
of our people are doubtless familiar. 
But how many know that in some respects 


| as well, so far as the inspection of Europeans | 


dian border the ninety thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five aliens. 


So far as aliens who come to the United | 


' there is no lack of work of the most trying 
kind; many of the Mexican border inspectors 
have experiences of a dangerous and romantic 
nature. Much of the boundary lies in some of 
the wildest and most sparsely settled regions 
| now left in the country. The mountain trails 
and the wilderness paths of these regions are 


States through Canada from transoceanic coun- | selected by the smugglers—for the smuggling 
tries are concerned, the work of applying the | of aliens into the country is just as well estab- 
law does not differ materially from that at the | lished a business as the smuggling of dutiable 
seaports of this country. Of course our officers | goods—as the safest ways to be followed with 
work at the Canadian seaports by sufferance, | the parties of Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Syr- 
as it were, whereas at United States seaports ians or Mexicans that they wish to convey to 
they can meet the aliens and the officers of the | some interior point. The immigration officers, 
steamship lines on a firm footing of authority. | who ‘‘ride the line’’ fully armed, are able to 
| use their weapons as promptly and effectively 
}as the average Western ‘‘rough’’ whom they 

find engaged in the nefarious business of smug- 
HE examination made at the Canadian gling. Yet they must be careful never to use 
seaports is not based directly on the law, | a ‘‘gun,’’ or even to draw a weapon, unless 
for our law can have no direct force or | there is full provocation. Shooting affrays, 
effect on foreign soil, but on a contract with the although not of frequént oceurrence, are occa- 
various Canadian transportation lines. Under | sionally unavoidable. There is much that is 
this contract, as a consideration for having their | rough and romantic in the life of the ‘‘line- 
admissible passengers given a certificate enti- | rider’’ and the inspectors stationed at or near 
tling them to pass freely and promptly ACTOSS | | the points at which the railways and highways 


Those Who Come Through Canada. 


| the border, the transportation companies agree | | Cross the boundaries, but most of their work is 


to abide by the rules and regulations that are | merely trying and monotonous. 

enforced at United States ports, and to deport. Although it is the duty of the inspectors not 
to permit aliens who are ‘‘likely 
to become a public charge’’ to 
land, the utmost vigilance will 
not result in keeping out all 
persons of this class. Congress, 
realizing this, has wisely pro- 
vided that such aliens as become 
public charges within three 
years after landing, from causes 
existing before that time, as 
well as those who in any other 
manner enter in violation of 
law, shall be arrested and de- 
ported on the order of the 
Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 

In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1910, two thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-five aliens who 
had been in the United States 
less than three years were so 
deported, and in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, two 





AN ORDEAL IMMIGRANTS UNDERGO 
WITHOUT PROTEST. 


this is the easiest part of the work to be done? | any and all aliens declared by the United | thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. 
Not only are there other seaports of impor- | States officials at Canadian seaports to be inad-| Many of these aliens, some of whom were 


tance at which the work has to be performed | missible to this country. 


under conditions not nearly so favorable as | 
those existing at Ellis Island, but the statute |amining aliens coming to the United States | to the Atlantic seaports—nearly always a diffi- 
must be enforced along our land boundaries, so | from or through Canada is somewhat reduced | cult and disagreeable task, and often a very 
as to prevent aliens who could not pass the | is this: there are stationed at all the principal | dangerous one. 


inspection at our seaports from entering sur- | cities of Canada, such as Montreal, Quebec, 


reptitiously through Canada and Mexico. 


| 


violently insane or criminal, had to be taken 
Another plan by which the difficulty of ex-| by the immigration officers from inland points 


No federal legislation deals so extensively 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, boards of special | and directly with human lives as the immigra- 


To accomplish this requires constant vigi- | inquiry, before which, by an arrangement with | tion law. The enforcement of it affords, there- 


| lance day and night, and the tactful handling the railway lines, aliens living in Canada are | fore, almost unlimited opportunities for doing 
At the end of a long journey through many jof enormous crowds of passengers, many of | required to appear before they can buy trans- 
corridors, Miss Havisham found herself in the | whom are American, Canadian or Mexican | portation into the United States. By appearing | as far as the necessarily strict terms of the 


humane and charitable deeds—for ameliorating, 


| 
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statute will permit, the individual hardship | 
and suffering that often must arise in applying 
it. 

It is always painful for an officer to decide 


must begin again, with less chance than before, | 
the struggle for existence. 

Yet such decisions are often necessary. Here, 
as in a less marked degree with other regula- 


a case adversely to an alien when such a de- | | tions made in the interest of society as a whole, 
cision means the separation of members of a the few must often suffer in the interest of the | 
family or the overthrow of enthusiastic hopes| many. And the first duty of the immigration | 
and plans. 


steerage ticket to return to the old conditions | the less, however, does his duty require of 


and surroundings from which they had confi- | | him the most conscientious care not to inflict 
dently expected to escape, and in which they | unavoidable suffering upon any individual. 


THE? yee ‘AND - THE: DRAGON 


on Ten Chapters. Cfapter Tere | 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


= Rollins told the laborers that | occasions for sitting round and waiting for 





they need not go underground again. | long fuses,’’ answered Captain Rollins. 
They waited for the next order, but the Big Knives won’t blow us up to-day, so I’m 


the courtyard filled with carts, apparently 
| abandoned in a great hurry. 

They decided to go a little farther into the 
city. The small force was filing along the 
middle of a street when, without warning, a 


grand reception,’’ protested Jack, ‘‘so that 
we could have made a hero of him.’’ 

‘‘There is no place like home,’’ his father 
reminded him, ‘tand you must think of the 


mothers who have been waiting for their sons 


It is distressing to condemn immi- | officer is to see that the purpose of the law, | | 
grants whose little all has been invested in a | the protection of our people, is attained. None | 


‘**'The | 


big American had none to give; for once his | 
active mind was a blank. Mr. Langworthy, 
pale but unshaken, suggested that they try to 
force their way out. 

‘‘We couldn’t get as far as the city wall,’’ 
was the solemn reply. ‘‘I was able to fight my 
way in to you, when I reached here, because 
the Big Knives were scattered, and I could 
take them by surprise. This is different.’’ 





‘‘So we must sit still and be blown up!’’ 
exclaimed Luther Trask. 
‘*There must be some way 


going to bed if a few strong men will kindly 
carry me there.’’ 

As if dumfounded by the unexpected earth- 
quake, the enemy abruptly ceased firing. In- 
side the mission, a company of men took a 
position whence they could rake with frequent 
volleys the chasm in the street that marked 
the collapsed tunnel of the Big Knives, and so 
stop any attempt to repair it. 


in the village of the Temple of the Wang 
Family. Well, Jack,, what does it feel like? 
Glad the excitement is over?’’ 
With a cry of dismay, Jack and Wang Chou ‘* Life will seem tame after this,’’ was Jack’s 
|took to their heels in the direction of the | answer. ‘‘We must get our football-teams 
mission, and their comrades raced after them. | reorganized just as soon as we can.’’ 
| As no shots were fired at them, Jack glanced; Mr. Langworthy went to the gates to wel- 
| back over his shoulder, and caught a glimpse |come the governor, who was escorted to the 
of a familiar-looking sedan-chair flanked by | library after he had viewed and marveled at 
men with flat hats adorned with tassels. These | the defenses. He insisted on meeting Captain 
he knew must be ‘‘yamen runners, ’’ or official | | Rollins, and in the course of an interesting 
servants, and he shouted to Wang Chou: | conversation, these two distinguished persons 
‘*Turn and look! They are laughing at us! | flattered each other like the two shrewd and 
That is the governor of Fang-ching Fu. The | ripened men of affairs that they were. The 
Big Knives must have left the city.’’ | governor, beginning to recover his ‘‘lost face, ’’ 
Facing about, the fugitives waited for the | no longer felt ashamed that he had allowed the 
gorgeous sedan-chair and its retinue of servants | Big Knives to invade Fang-ching Fu. 
;and soldiers. To Jack’s amusement, Wang | Suddenly the silvery, lilting, stirring call of 
Chou and his friends fell on their knees and | | bugles rang out close at hand. 
knocked their heads against the pavement in ‘the mission enclosure was filled with Chinese 
token of profound homage. In their own | infantry—not the antiquated bannermen with 
village they strutted as they pleased, but in | their bright, flowing uniforms, their bows and 
the presence of an official of rank they made spears and paper lanterns, but a regiment of 
themselves as the dust beneath his august feet. | | the modern army, clad in khaki, rank after 
The governor, or prefect of the city and the rank of trim and stocky figures armed with 


| body of armed men turned in from an inter- 
| secting thoroughfare only a hundred feet 
| ahead. 





In a twinkling 


department of Fang-ching Fu, was a delighted 
but embarrassed old gentleman as he beckoned 





The besieged, who had suffered so much, 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


Jack to his side, warmly congratulated him, 


and asked how it fared | 
parents and | 


with his 





out. Can’t we start dig- 
ging straight down into the 
Big Knives’ tunnel?’’ 

‘Tt would take too long, 
young man. It was my 
plan that went wrong, and 
I’ll try one more thing.’’ 

He went toward the 
bullet-proof shelter, in 
which the remainder of the 
blasting powder had been 
stored. Soon he moved 
toward the mouth of the 
mission tunnel, carrying a 
heavy box. Mr. Lang- 
worthy, guessing what he 
intended to do, cried out: 

‘Here, give me that 
powder! You have done 
enough for us. I'am the 
man to try it. These are 
my people. ’’ 

‘Not much,’’ replied 
Captain Rollins. ‘‘ You are 
a family man, and China 
needs you.’? He spoke 
with ponderous emphasis. 
‘*And besides, there is no 
time to rig up wires and 
batteries, and you don’t 
know how to cut a proper 
fuse.’’ 

Mr. Ellsworth, Jack and 
Luther Trask were begging 
to be allowed to volunteer, 
but the captain cried: 

‘*Stand back, gentle- 
men !’? 

He went down into the 
excavation. The other men 
stood looking down into the ragged hole as if | 
fascinated. Several Chinese, suspecting that 
something unusual was going on, joined them. 

In a few minutes a tremendous explosion 
occurred, not within the mission walls, but 
beyond them, toward the west. The riflemen, 
peering over their sand-bags, cried to the other 
defenders that the street had fallen in, that 
houses were tumbling flat, and that Big Knives | 
were pouring out of the ruins and running | 
away. 

‘*He has blown up the other end of our own 
tunnel!’? gasped Jack. 
Let me go down first. ’’ 

The choking fumes of powder were pouring 
out of the entrance in a curling blue cloud. 
His father thrust him aside and grasped the 
ladder. ‘‘It is too dangerous, Jack,’’ he said. 
‘*Stand by with a rope if I need you.’’ 

The missionary had groped but a little way 
into the stifling pit when he was knocked over 
by a huge, blackened, mud - covered object, 
and he heard the voice of Captain Rollins 
sputter: 

‘*Hoist me out of this! I’m all mussed up. | 
I cut that fuse a little too short, but I got 
away in time. How much damage did she 
do?’’ 

Scorched and battered, he was hauled to the | 
surface, where Luther Trask tried to find out 
how badly he was hurt. Wang Chou, plunging 
down from the wall, shouted that the street 
had collapsed in two places, and that the other 
hole must be where the roof of the Big Knife 
tunnel had been. 

This news was the stimulant that Captain 
Rollins needed. He sat upright, and shouted: 

‘‘Hooray! I turned the trick. The concus- 
sion did smash in the top of the enemy’s 
tunnel, didn’t it? I hoped to plug it up, and 
I guess I’ve done it.’’ 

‘*But why didn’t you cut thé fuse longer 
and give yourself time to escape?’’ somebody 
asked, amid the clamor of rejoicing. 

‘‘T have seen a good many more favorable 





|entrance of the Big Knives’ tunnel. 


| lay where they had been flung down. 





HE LINGERED, GRIPPING THE HARD, BROWN HAND OF WANG CHOU. 


knew that they had escaped death by a hair- | 


breadth. Captain Rollins was petted and | 
praised and fussed over until he threatened to 
have his bed moved out among his camels. 


because he could not pro- | 
tect them, but his soldiers 
had run away. It was 


humiliated beyond meas- 
ure, and now he was on 
his way to explain matters 
to the missionaries. 

‘“*Then the Big Knives 
have gone,’’ timidly whis- 
pered Wang Chou in Jack’s 
ear. 

‘““Of course they have 
gone, or his exalted excel- 
lency would still be twirl- 
ing his thumbs in the 
yamen,’’ murmured Jack, 
behind his hand. 

‘“‘Where is the army 
from Peking?’’ persisted 
Wang Chou, who dared 





directly. 

‘He says it is coming 
in through the east gate 
even now, and that that 
is why the Big Knives ran 
away in such a hurry last 
night. They have retreated 
toward the desert. The 
English word is ‘lickety- 
aplit. sly d 

‘*Then let us carry the | 
news to the mission, ‘lick- 
itee-split!’’’ shouted Wang | 
Chou. 

Turning without cere- 
mony and racing home- | 
ward, they left the official 
to jog along at his leisure. The sentries on the 
wall, thinking that the party were running for 
their lives, sounded the call to arms; but the 
| glad tidings shone forth from the faces of Wang | 


friends. He had mourned | 


most unfortunate, he was | 


not address the official | 


rifles and bayonets. 

As no modern troops had ever been seen in 
this corner of China, the mission people stared 
in silent amazement. Dapper officers, who 
spoke English, shook hands with the Lang- 
worthys and Luther Trask, and in the most 
businesslike fashion, made notes for their offi- 

| cial reports. 
Already the siege seemed unreal and far- 
away, as ifitwereadream. Now the Chinese 
regiment seemed part of another dream. A 
| little later the column in khaki tramped out 
to pitch camp and patrol the city. Other 
regiments, meanwhile, had pressed on in pur- 
suit of the Big Knives. 

Mrs. Langworthy, who had put on a fresh 
white dress in honor of the occasion, laughed 
as she said to her husband: 

**T couldn’t think of anything else to do. 
And the Chinese colonel looked politely dis- 
appointed, as if we had deceived him, and had 
been in no danger atall. I suppose he expected 
to find us in rags and tatters. ’’ 

‘*T rushed in and shaved, and hunted for a 
clean collar,’’ her husband admitted. ‘‘It 
spoiled the effect, but we don’t have a chance 
to welcome an army every day. What has 
become of Jack? Has he been prinking, too?’’ 

‘*When I last saw him, he was waiting for 
Barbara, who insisted on wearing new hair 
ribbons. ’’ 

Already the Chinese converts were cording 
up their bundles of clothing and other property 
in the most matter-of-fact manner, and trot- 
ting away to their homes in the city. Some 
of them wanted to know when the routine of 
school and church would be resumed. Mrs. 
Langworthy glanced about her; the battered 
walls, the rows of silk sand- bags, looking like 
| pieoes of gigantic crazy-quilts, the wounded 

men in the hospital, and the row of wooden 

crosses in a corner of the compound spoke 
poe of what had been endured and 
survived. Finally she said, with a smile and 
a sigh: 

‘Is it really possible that we can take up 
| our work again? Can it ever seem the same?’’ 








‘* “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
| church, ’ ”? her husband answered, reverently. 


He was too tough to be seriously hurt, he said, |Chou and Jack, and were soon conveyed to | ‘‘Our work is built upon deeper, firmer founda- 


even by an explosion. | 
‘*Any one of you would have done what I | | 
did,’’ said he, ‘‘only I thought of it first. | 
This doesn’t mean that we are out of the! 
woods, so you must watch and fight and pray, | 
| just as if I were keeping after you.’’ | 
That night the defenders kept vigilant watch | 


against them. More surprising, no red caps | 
bobbed behind the barricades. 


That the enemy had retired seemed incredi- | 


ble, but nevertheless the belief that they had | 
done so began to spread. Toward noon Wang | 
Chou showed signs of impatience, and declared 
that it was high time to send out a reconnoi- 
tering party, led by himself and the faithful 
six that remained of his invincible ten. Captain 
Rollins consented, and ordered a dozen of his 
Mongolians to reénforce the expedition. Jack | 
pleaded so earnestly to be permitted to share 
in this enterprise that his parents had to yield. 
He argued that he knew this quarter of the 
city better than any one else, and could lead 
the party to the headquarters of the leader of 
the Big Knives. 

They marched out with hearts beating high, 


and cautiously climbed over the nearest line | 


of the enemy’s breastworks. They found the 


ditch just beyond littered with clothing, scraps | 


of food and exploded brass shells; but they 
saw no living thing except a few wolfish dogs 
lurking in the melancholy wreckage of houses 
and stores. Wang Chou led the way to the! 
pawnbroker’s yard; there they discovered the 


shaft was empty, and shovels and other tools 
Jack 
even ventured as far as the stable where 
he had been hidden overnight. He found 


every man of the weary, waiting garrison by 
their jubilant outery: 

‘*The Big Knives have gone! 
| army is coming !’’ 

The effect of this news was not what a| 
| European would have expected. The Chinese 
| made no dramatic scenes of thanksgiving and re- | 


‘*He may be alive. | to repel an expected attack in foree, but when | | joicing. The men dropped their rifles, grinned, | 
| the morning broke not a shot had been fired | talked a little louder and more shrilly than 


| usual, and either trotted off to find their wives | 
and children, or waited to hear what Mr. 
| Langworthy had to say te them. The Mon- 
|golians of the camel-train gathered at the | 
‘doorway of the hospital with the air of men | 


who had finished one task and were ready for | 


the next. Captain Rollins propped himself up 
in his cot, looked at them with grateful eyes, 
and to their amazement, began to blubber like 
a child. 

‘‘T am a mushy-hearted old fool,’’ he said 
to Trask, ‘‘but—but—it knocks me in a heap 
to know that we have pulled the whole crowd 
through all right. I—I—g-guess I’m getting 
old.’’ 

“It is a natural reaction. 
a tremendous shock, ’’ replied the surgeon. 
feel like crying myself. ’’ 

‘*T’m ashamed to have those tarriers of 
m-mine see me w-weepin, 
Rollins. ‘‘Please tell them to go away and 
| leave me alone. ’’ 
| Jack was dancing from his father to his 
mother and back again, when it occurred to 
him to look for Wang Chou. 
| ‘*He left about two minutes ago, and his | 


Your nerves had 


respes ts to his honorable mother. ’’ 
‘‘Pshaw! I wanted him to stay for the 


The Peking | | 


sey | 


g,’? said Captain | 


| tions than it was before this ordeal. You and 
| Jack are going to Japan for a long vacation, 

while Trask and I pull things together. The 
| Ellsworths will go with you.’’ 

Too weary and unstrung to discuss the sug- 
| gested separation, she meekly agreed to do 
whatever he thought best. Barbara and Jack 
hailed the prospect with joy. Youth rebounds 
‘quickly from care and trouble. The young 
| people talked gaily of their plans. They would 
have a wonderful holiday in Japan, and then 
Barbara would return to her home in Tai Yan, 
and Jack to Fang-ching Fu. And it would be 
| the merest trifle for him to cross the desert 
once in a while and visit her. 

‘*But I can’t let you do that,’’ she objected. 
‘**You might get caught in a sand-storm, and 
there would be no dear Captain Rollins to 
rescue you.’’ 

One of the household servants appeared and 
said something in Chinese that made Jack ex- 
claim excitedly : 

‘*T forgot there were such things as mails! 
The imperial post has sent a bag for us with 
| the troops from Peking. Let’s go and hear 
the latest news. ’’ 
| They found Mr. Langworthy reading aloud 
a bundle of delayed letters. As Jack and 
Barbara drew near, he had just opened one 
that was addressed in the familiar handwriting 
of his only brother, who lived in a small town 
in Pennsylvania. As a farmer and country 
| merchant, he had had a hard struggle against 
|adversity ; the missionary’s family was, there- 
| fore, the more astonished to hear what he had 





The friends with him, ’’ explained Mr. Langworthy. | to tell them: 
‘*He told me to tell you that he was in great | 
haste to return to his village and pay his | 


“Dear Brother John. The tide has turned, and 
| the people round here call me a rich man. Coal 
| was discovered on my land two months ago,—a 
| fine vein of anthracite,—and after a good deal of 











dickering, I have signed a royalty lease with the 
Carbon Colliery Co., which will assure me an 
income of a good many thousand dollars a year. 
I want to do something for you and yours. Your 
boy must be growing into a man by this time. 
Why not send him on, and let me put him through 
school and college? I know you cannot afford it, 
and he is the only nephew I can claim. You and 
Fanny believe that your life’s work is in China, 
but the boy ought to have a chance to make the 
most of himself. I enclose a draft on the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank to outfit him and pay 
his passage. Send him along as soon as you can, 
and oblige, Your affectionate brother, 
“Seth Langworthy.” 


Silence followed this wonderful news. Jack’s 
mother, gazing at him with yearning pride 
and tenderness, fought down her emotion at 
thought of losing her boy. 

‘Tt is what we have hoped and prayed for, 
but after all we have been through together, 
it comes as a shock. I must not stand in 
Jack’s way. He will go, of course. It isa 
wonderful offer. ’’ 

Barbara Ellsworth felt disappointed, but she 
said to Jack cheerfully : 

“Tt is a reward of merit, I suppose. Do 
you think you will ever want to come back 
here?’’ 

Jack’s face glowed. ‘‘This is my home,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and my father’s people are my 
people. Of course 1 am coming back to them, 
and I am going to stay with them as long as 
I live. And I hope with all my heart that 
I’ll find you here, Barbara.’’ 

‘*Whenever you want to make another jour- 
ney to find me, Jack, I shall be very glad to 
see you. I do not have to tell you that.’’ 

Thereupon Jack sauntered away with his 
hands in his pockets, as if he wished to be 
alone with his thoughts, and at the same 
moment Barbara discovered that she must see 
her mother at once. 

‘*How are your patients?’’ Mr. Langworthy 
asked Doctor Trask, who had come over from 
the hospital. ‘‘I have been day-dreaming in- 
stead of minding my duties. ’’ 

‘*All of them are getting on famously. I 
don’t expect to lose another wounded man. 
The Chinese constitution is almost bullet- and 
fever-proof. As for Captain Rollins, he is 
shouting for his clothes, and declares that he 
must be on the march. ’’ 

They walked toward the hospital, from the 
open door of which floated the stentorian 
accents of the late commander-in-chief of the 
garrison. At sight of Mr. Langworthy, he 
waved a bandaged fist, and his great laugh 
boomed out as lustily as ever: 

‘*This young doctor of yours thinks he has 
me disarmed and helpless. Stay here another 
week? Nonsense! The war is over.’’ 

‘‘What do you wish to do?’’ asked Mr. 
Langworthy. 

‘*Get my camels and my men together, and 
hike to the coast to refit and start back for 
Shansi as soon as I can. What else should I 
be doing ?’’ 

‘“*You will stay here until you are fit to 
travel if I have to send for a company of 
Chinese soldiers to hold you down!’’ said 
Luther Trask, emphatically. ‘‘You are no 
longer the boss. You are reduced to the 
ranks. ’’ 

‘*Well, don’t forget that I intend to hustle 
that camel-train through to its destination. ’’ 

Three days later Jack and Luther Trask, 
mounting ponies, rode out past their football- 
field beyond the city wall to visit the village 
of the Temple of the Wang Family. Jack 
wished to bid farewell to his Chinese chum, 
and to the comrades who had crossed the 
desert and returned to fight through those 
fearful days and nights in the mission. Trask 
wished to see his dispensary. To their sur- 
prise, they found Wang Chou in the dispensary, 
which had escaped destruction at the hands of 
the Big Knives. He was giving orders to the 
native apothecary, and demanding that various 
sick persons be taken care of at once. To 
Trask he explained with a smile, which seemed 
to have banished his chronic scowl: 

‘*This man needs more help. There is much 
to do in my village. There is no more fighting, 
so I will aid the Illustrious-Fist-and-Footballer 
to kill the demons of sickness. Ho! I think 
I am in danger of becoming a Christian of the 
church that will be built in my village. We 
are brothers, you and I, and it will not do to 
quarrel about religion. ’’ 

Before Jack could say what was in his heart, 
the head men and elders of the little town 
shuffled into the building, and their venerable 
spokesman found courage to say that they were 
very proud of the memory of the brave young 
men who had died in the defense of the mis- 
sion. The people wished to erect tablets in 
their honor, but they had decided to do as 
Wang Chou and his comrades wished. They 
had contributed money to the amount of a 
hundred dollars, and with this the church 
could be built and made ready for services. 
The workmen would cheerfully give their labor. | 

“Some of us may follow Confucius, and 
others may follow the Christ, ’’ said the gentle, | 
wise old villager, ‘‘but for good and brave | 
men, whose deeds are like flowers that bloom 





played football in the days that seemed so dis- 
tant. Then, as Jack halted his pony to say 
good-by, and for the last time surveyed this 
loyal group of sturdy, blue-clad figures, his 
eyes were wet with tears of which he was not 
ashamed. He bade them farewell, one by 
one, and by name, and then he lingered, grip- 
ping the hard, brown hand of Wang Chou. 

‘*T am coming back some day,’’ said Jack, 


in the dialect of the common people. ‘‘And 
then we will play together a bigger game than 
football. There will be plenty of hard fight- 
ing, to make your people better and happier. ’’ 


replied Wang Chou, ‘‘but when you come 
again, I and my men will be ready to play 
that bigger game with you.’’ 

THE END. 





SSTHE VISITING COWSS& 
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N my old home in Riverside, YY: 
| California, we often enter- <i. 

tained friends whom my father had 
met while prospecting. Mountain and 
desert men are apt to be somewhat 
embarrassed in a household of women, 
but as our establishment was for many 
years a ‘‘bachelors’ hall,’’ they found it a 
congenial place to stay when they came to town. 

I was always glad when our frontier friends 
appeared, and never missed a chance to sit by 
and listen while they talked with my father. 
A certain prospector named Fisher was often 
drifting off into stories. Once a remark of my 
father’s about being pestered by blue jays 
while camping in the mountains reminded him 
of the following tale: 

‘*When it comes to camp-robbers, deliver me 
from salt-hungry cattle. I have been cleaned 
out by them twice. The second time [ lost 
everything except my blankets and my life, and 
I was thankful to get off so easily. 

‘*T was opening up a quartz-mine in the 
San Bernardino Mountains at the time. My 
first summer there the Burney boys brought 
up five hundred head of cattle from the desert 
side and turned them out on the range. Sam 
Burney was left in charge, and was supposed 
to keep salt out on the rocks and to look after 
any cows that got fly-blown, or 
crippled by wild animals. But he 
was a loafer, and spent most of his 
time at the village across the ridge. 

‘*The cattle hadn’t been in there 
a month before their hair began to 
get mighty rough. The ones I saw 
were always on the move, too, so 
I knew they were getting pretty 
hungry for salt. About that time a 
stray dog turned up at my cabin, 
and I said to myself, ‘Here’s just 
the boy to keep the stock away from 
my place at night.’ 

‘tA few days after the dog came 
a forest fire threatened to burn out 
my cafion, and I had* to work 
twenty-four hours to get it under 
control. It was nearly noon when 
I finally returned to my cabin, and 
right after dinner I lay down to get 
some sleep. My bunk was built 
into the corner at the doorway end 
of the building, and as it was about 
as hot as it ever gets in the moun- 
tains, I left the door open and tied 
my new dog just outside to stand 
off any cattle that might come round. 
But before I had been dreaming 
long, my faithful dog had chewed 
his rope off, and had gone and laid 
down in the spring. I got my drink- 
ing-water out of that spring—but 
that was a minor matter. 

‘*T waked out of a terrible night- 
mare about earthquakes and houses 
falling down. Before I got my eyes 
fairly open, I knew there were 
cattle in the cabin. At first I 
thought it was a small herd. But 
it turned out later that two wiry 
range cows were responsible for all the tramp- 
ing and clatter. I am always mad and rattled 
when waked out of a sound sleep, and with- 
out thinking about anything but my provisions, 
I yelled, ‘Hep-pa! Get out of here!’ 

‘“*The next instant the door slammed shut 
with a bang like that of a shotgun. In whirl- 
ing to run, one of the cows must have swung 
against it. There was a mosquito-netting rigged 
over my bunk, so the cattle probably did not 
see me. 
through the meshes. 


**One of the cows stood within a few feet of | 


my bed, rattling anxiously about the closed 
door. The other was taking an excited run 
round the cabin. I was lying very low, won- 
dering fearfully what to do, when the cow that 
was circling bumped into the other and began 
prodding her furiously, as worried cattle will 
do when they get another in a corner. The 
animal that was being horned let out a roar, 
and crashed against my bunk. I was less than 
a second in deciding that if either or both of 
those cows wanted my bed they could have it. 
And I shall always think that I was moving 
out over the foot before I made the decision. 
‘*But the moment I got my feet on the floor 
I noticed that the cabin looked mighty small— 


eternally, there must always be affection and | and occupied. At that second, fortunately, the 


honor, ’? | 


Late in the afternoon the two Americans | 
rode homeward, escorted beyond the village | 


cattle were so busy with their horns that my 
presence was not noticed. And when, the next 
second, the cow nearest the bed gave a lunge 







But their outlines loomed up big | 


af 


the opposite corner, I slipped 
under my bunk. 

*“‘As I darted under, the cow 
that had first been gored rammed the 
offending sister over into my kitchen 
corner. Between them they knocked 
over my cook-stove, and tumbled pots 
and pans, stovepipes and lids in all directions. 


held my provisions. There was so much con- 
fusion in the kitchen corner that I thought a 
little thing like my slipping out of the door 
would hardly be noticed. But the moment my 
head popped out from under the bunk one of 
the cows spied me. It seemed as if she was 
half-way across the room before I could dodge 
back under cover. 


decided that the space under my bunk was much 
too low for me. With no perceptible pause, 
I started for the overhead rafters. Luckily, 
a blanket that was hanging down from the 
mattress screened me so that fhe charging cow 
could not see where I was going. She crashed 
into the head of the bed just as I darted out 
from under the foot. The end of the building 
must have caught a part of her weight, or 
the bunk would have been smashed to pieces. 

“IT gained the top of a table in two jumps 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





I KNEW WITHOUT TURNING MY HEAD THAT THE 


FLAMES HAD REACHED THE KEROSENE 


pieces that braced each set of rafters. 
lucky that I did catch, too, for both cows were 
right after me. Ff pulled myself up on top of 


looking down on the brandishing horns, and 
feeling none too safe, but mighty thankful. It 
was so roomy up there under the rafters that I 
wondered why I had first taken refuge in that 
low space under the bed. 

‘*My position gave me a bird’s-eye view of 
the general situation. It was not encouraging. 
I should have liked my visitors better had they 
been steers; for a range cow keeps her horns 
in practise standing off coyotes and other ani- 
mals that like young calves, and never shuts 
her eyes when she charges. One of the animals 
was a brindle, the other a roan—the wickedest- 
looking longhorns you ever saw. Both of 
them stood directly under my perch. When not 
shaking their horns at me, they were fiercely 
prodding and crowding each other. One of 
| them was bleeding from a jab on the shoulder, 
|and the smell of blood, as well as the fact that 
they were cornered, made them about as crazy 
as cattle ever get. 

‘*There were clouds of dust and all sorts of 





smells that could arise from the soot and ashes 
of an overturned stove, a couple of excited, 
heated animals, and flour, bacon, dried fruit, 





wall by Wang Chou and every man who had | and a prod that sent the other one bawling to | lard, spices, sugar, a big kettle of beans and a | life—and I have always felt thankful for that.’’ 


‘‘Ai—oh! We shall sorrow and be sad,’’ | 


The next crash brought down the shelves that | 


‘*Then I made another lightning decision. I | 


from the foot of the bunk, made an upward | 
and onward leap, and caught one of the cross- | 
It was | 


the brace not a moment too soon, and then lay | 


smells in the cabin—that is, all the kinds of | 
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| kerosene lamp all trampled in together. So it 
was not for some time that I noticed the odor 
of smoke. Then I wanted to get out of there 
badly, I can tell you. 

‘‘One scared glance down into the kitchen 
corner showed me that the coals from my 


dinner fire had been dumped out on the floor, ° 


} and that it would not be long before the cabin 
would be burning. Even then a flickering 
tongue of flame darted up in the litter about 
the wood-box. I decided not to be too par- 
ticular how I got out of the cabin. 

‘‘Suddenly, after a short but depressing spell 
of thinking, it occurred to me that if I had the 
red blanket on my bed, I could throw it into 
the corner farthest from the door, and make 
my escape as the cows went for it with their 
horns. Since they both seemed fully as anxious 
to find something to fight as they were to find 
a way out of the cabin, I took it that a rolling, 
flaring ball would not be overlooked. I began 
| at once to work along the braces toward my 
bed. Both the cows followed underneath—a 

fact that offered me every inducement to hold 
| hard and to keep steady. 

‘*When I got to a position over the bunk, I 
became perfectly motionless, and after what 
seemed to me an endless time, the cows had a 
tiff that took them toward the kitchen end of 
the cabin. While waiting for them to make 
this move, I had watched the fire working 
stealthily along the wood-box toward the corner 
| where two months’ provisions—minus the salt 
| —were all mixed in with cooking-fat, bacon and 
kerosene. But even after the cows moved away 
from the bed I delayed my try for the blanket, 
for I expected every moment to see them begin 
on a serious encounter with their horns. 

‘*Finally the brindle hooked her horns under 
the roan’s fore quarters and thrust her fiercely 
against the wall. I dropped to my bunk, 
grabbed the red blanket, and took a fold be- 
tween my teeth. As I made my leap to regain 
the overhead braces, I heard the scuffle between 
| the cows cease; a low, belligerent bellow from 
| one of them and the clatter of hoofs from both 
told me that they were charging. 
Fortunately, I did not fumble that 
brace. As it was, I got a sharp rap 
from a horn on my boot as I pulled 
my legs up out of reach. 

‘The brindle cow was so crazy 
mad now that she piled up on top of 
the bed, or tried to, and floundered 
there all in a heap when the slats 
gave way beneath her. I don’t 
know whether she stepped on the 
end of the blanket and jerked it 
from between my teeth, or whether 
I got excited enough to yell, and 
droppedit. Anyway, I found myself 
lying face down on a cross-brace, 
scared stiff, out of breath, and with 
no red blanket in hand to pay me 
for my trouble. 

‘*Meanwhile the roan cow thick- 
ened the complications below by 
jumping on the brindle and horning 
her mercilessly while she floundered 
in the wreckage of my bed. Trust 
a range cow to hook another the 
moment she gets into trouble. Be- 
tween them they blocked the door. 
Then a sudden flare and the hissing 
of flames drew my attention from 
the fight to the kitchen end of the 
cabin. I knew without turning my 
head that the flames had reached 
the kerosene. 

‘*There remained then just one 
thing to do, and I did it mighty 
quick. Getting out from over the 
cow mélée by scrambling across 
the braces, 1 dropped to the floor 
without even looking to see if either 
of the cattle spied me. 

‘* There was but one window in the 
side of the cabin, and that was small. I made 
straight for it, grabbing up the first thing my 
hand came to, which happened to be a wrecked 
chair. The cows had smashed the glass in the 
window with their horns and muzzles, but the 
frame of the narrow panes remained, and I 
swung on them desperately with my light 
weapon. 

‘‘A furious blow splintered the center 
squares. Then, with my window-smashing job 
less than half-done, but with the sound of char- 
| ging hoofs close behind me, I made a dive for 
the open. My headlong sprawl to the ground 
outside was followed by a terrific crash against 
the inside wall. 

‘‘Not wishing to see the cows burn with my 
cabin, I ran to the wood-pile as soon as I 
could scramble to my feet, gathered up a 
twenty-foot pole, that was as heavy as I could 
lift handily, swung the butt end round to go 
before me, and ran at the door. My batter- 
ing-ram landed with force enough to break in 
the latch and to push aside the wreckage of 
the bed. Fortunately, both of the cattle were 
out of the way, over by the window. 

‘*T dropped the pole the moment it bumped, 











}and immediately after I had leaped round the 


corner, the two cows—both well-salted and 
perhaps a trifle singed—bolted out of the open 
door and made for the high timber. The fire 
| burned my cabin to the ground. But, as I 
| have said, I got off with my blankets and my 
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MR. GUTZON BORGLUM’'S STATUE OF LINCOLN 
AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


you cannot make a bad boy better by telling 
him all the time how bad he is. 


HOSE who feel secure in: their. virtues 
should remember that ‘*fire-proof’’ build- 
ings sometimes burn. 


ORTHY of the name are the traveling 

libraries of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society of New York. Last year this 
organization placed forty-five selected volumes 
on each of two hundred and twenty-eight 
vessels, some of which were departing for the 
other side of the world. 


T= British post-office department, which 
has now taken over the operation of all the 
telephones in the country, is considering the 
advisability of replacing young woman opera- 
tors by older women, especially widows. It 
is held that the older women have steadier 
nerves, and are better fitted to deal with frac- 
tious subscribers. 


| fge the failure of other well-meant plans 
for solving the problem of domestic help, 
the Women’s Industrial Council of London has 
suggested in desperation that titles be conferred 
on servants. The council believes that ‘‘ House- 
maid Jones’? would bear herself with more 
dignity, take greater pride in her work, and 
be better contented with her place than plain 
‘‘Mary’”’ is with hers. More distinctive titles 
would be given for length and fidelity of service. 


N the Olympie games, to be held in Sweden 

next summer, there will be a new event on 
the program—the ‘‘pentathlon.’’ That is a 
series of five separate contests, each of which 
will count in the total score; a quarter-mile 
swim, a two-mile run, a horseback-race over a 
steeplechase course, a fencing-bout, and target- 
shooting with a revolver. The reason for com- 
bining contests so curiously different is the 
fact that all five are feats of endurance and 
skill in which the officers of European armies 
try especially to excel. 


HE urgent need of a well-arranged, fire- 

proof hall of records is a matter to which 
the American Historical Association has lately 
called the attention of Congress. Priceless 
public documents are now scattered among 
different buildings in Washington, no one of 
which, except the Congressional Library, is 
safe from fire, and many of which are damp. 
The documents are inaccessible and are under- 
going a slow but steady deterioration. More- 
over, the paper used by the government is 
either made of perishable wood-pulp or is 
adulterated to such an extent that it disinte- 
grates after a few years. 

TUDENTS of geology, both those who 

follow it as a prescribed study in school 
or college, and those to whom it affords an 
outlet for the imagination and a means of broad- 
ening the mind, will be interested in a new 
map of North America just issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. Forty-two 
different rock strata, throughout the various 
geological periods, are indicated by as many 
different colors. Fourteen separate printings, 
from lithographic stones, were necessary. The 


people have shown a disposition to help them- 
selves. Nevertheless, self-interest as well as 
pity should loosen the purse-strings of the 
white race. A tuberculous negro uncared-for 
in the community is a menace not only to his 
own people, but to all. 
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LINCOLN. 


RECENT writer on Lincoln as a ‘‘lover 
of mankind’? has likened him to two 
other great men who have become a 
common possession of our Anglo-Saxon race. 
Although they seem almost as far separated 
from each other as from Lincoln himself, both 
Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott reveal to the 
careful observer the qualities that provoked a 
comparison apparently so remote. These are 
the qualities of a lover of mankind. 

| Chaucer displayed them in depicting, with 
sympathy for all, the group of widely various 
| characters who made their immortal Canter- 
| bury Pilgrimage together. Scott displayed them 
| not only through the creatures of his imagina- 
tion, but also in his recorded relations with 
| all his fellow beings. In that respect Chaucer 
| is at a disadvantage, because he lived long 
| before biography had attained anything like its 
| modern abundance. Lincoln, later than Scott, 
|and more tempting to biographers because of 
‘his high place, is the most fully recorded of 
| them all—although there is no single book 
|about him that seems so sure to persist as 
‘the ‘‘Life of Scott,’’ by Scott’s son-in-law, 
Lockhart. 

It is in the very variety and extent of the 
studies of Lincoln’s character that the strength 
of his hold on the imagination of the world 
is shown. Nearly fifty years have passed since 
he met his tragic death. Through all that 
period the interpretations of his character— 
historical, analytical, poetical—have steadily 
increased in number. The bare facts of his 
unique, yet strangely typical and significant 
career, arrange themselves in perspective like 
the acts of a great uplifting tragedy. If he 
had lived in the days when myths were made, 
it is easy to imagine that in the process of time 
he would have grown into a great mythical 
figure, a King Arthur of the New World, a 
half-divine hero like those that we associate 
with the most distant antiquity. 

But he belonged to no such period. His age 
is one of the most amply recorded in all history, 
and the records of his life are so intertwined 
with those of men and events quite without 
poetic or heroic suggestion, that his feet can 
never be wholly removed from. the earth. 
Indeed, it is much better that no such ‘possj- 
bility exists. We need to know that out of our 
common life can spring so extraordinary an 
example of the development of which our 
human nature is capable. 

When all is said and done, when his wisdom, 
his patience, his sacrifice are fully remembered, 
we shall delight preéminently to regall him as 
the friendly, humorous, accessible, lover of 


mankind. 
* © 


PRESERVING THE FUR SEAL. 


N December there became operative a treaty 

between Great Britain, Russia, Japan and 

the United States that, if faithfully observed, 
will restore to their original strength the almost 
exterminated herds of the fur seal. 

It was high time. When the United States 
acquired Alaska from Russia, the seals resort- 
| ing every year to the Pribilof Islands—where 
the young were born and reared until able to 
| follow their parents to sea—were numbered by 

the million. Now they number no more than 
| one or two hundred thousand. 

| This country carefully guarded the seals; it 
prohibited the killing of any but ‘‘bachelor’’ 
| seals; it restricted the number that might be 
killed in any year, and it forbade the killing 
| of seals anywhere except on the islands. 





map is five feet wide and about six and one-| But there was a steady, although not rapid, 
half feet high. Any private map-printing | increase in the number of the foreign vessels 
house would be obliged to put a price of five that went into the Pacific to kill such seals as 





or ten dollars on such a piece of work; the | were going to the islands or were seeking food | 


government asks seventy-five cents. 


NSUMPTION draws no color-line. ‘The | CO, Milled without regard to sex. Yet the 


white plague seems, indeed, to search out |. f 
“the black man with a peculiar partiality ; and | 'S!@nds meant the destruction of an unborn pup ; 


yet nowhere in the country is there any special | the killing of a female at sea in search of food 
provision for the treatment of negroes suffering | meant the death by starvation of her pup on 
from tuberculosis. In consequence, consump- | the island. ° 

tion causes more deaths among the colored| The United States tried to put a stop to 
race than among any other people. Great! pelagic sealing, as it was called, by claiming 
credit is due, therefore, to the little group of jurisdiction over the greater part of the Bering 
colored men in Colorado who have organi Sea, but it had to submit the claim to arbitra- 
the Charles Sumner National Tuberculosis | ,. Ae : A 

Association. The object is to establish a| 0" and the decision was adverse. Pelagic 
modern consumptives’ hospital for colored | S@#ling went on until the number of seals left 
people, and to train the negroes everywhere in| WaS a mere pitiful fraction of the original 
cleanliness and hygiene. White people will | number. 

not be asked to contribute until the colored] At last the other nations,—Russia, which 


| in the surrounding sea. The hunters on these | 


| Slaughter of a female seal on her way to the | 





has seal islands of her own; and Japan and 
Great Britain, whose subjects have been largely 
engaged in the destructive industry, —realizing 
that the extermination of the fur seal would 


| be a world-wide calamity, have come to an 


agreement with the United States to put a 
stop to pelagic sealing for fifteen years. 
It is not necessary to give the measure in 


detail; it is enough to say that the plan prom- | 


ises to be successful. The United States has to 
pay a certain sum to other countries with which 
to compensate the hunters whose livelihood the 
operation of the treaty takes away. A bill 
to make the treaty effective by an appropriation 
is already before Congress, and doubtless will 
be promptly passed. 











FAMILY SCENE ON THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 


HERE are few things that the world 

wastes so needlessly as infant life. Mil- 

lions upon millions of babies—the children 
of Christian nations—have died as needlessly as 
those offered up in the sacrificial rites of ancient 
times. They have been the helpless and inno- 
cent victims of the sin, the ignorance, the 
indifference of parents and of society. 

Advancing civilization has lowered the adult 
death-rate, but it has not made a corresponding 
reduction in infant mortality. The most trust- 
worthy statistics show that somewhere in the 
civilized world a baby dies every ten seconds. 
That means nearly nine thousand a day. In 
this country, one death in every five is that of 
a baby less than a year old. Shame on us as 
a nation, that in the United States there are 
more deaths of babies, in proportion to the 
number of births, than in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark or Aus- 
tralia! And a very large proportion of these 
deaths are due to communicable, and therefore 
preventable, diseases. 

But the babies of the future are to have 
a better chance than those of the past. 
Twenty years ago a declining birth-rate alarmed 
the French nation and stirred it to action. 
Classes for mothers were organized, in which 
the great value of maternal nursing was pointed 
out. The baby that is nursed by its mother is 
five times as likely to survive the critical period 
of infancy as the one that is fed from a bottle. 
Next came the establishment of milk depots, 
and then the formation of societies to spread 
the knowledge of infant hygiene, to regulate 
midwifery, to encourage the registration of 
births, and to work for purer milk, for clean- 
liness, fresh air, better housing and more 


wholesome conditions for working women. | 


The latest manifestations of the same awakened 
interest are the study of eugenics and the grow- 
ing recognition of the responsibilities of father- 
hood. 

Other nations followed the lead of France. 
National conferences came into existence, and 
in 1905 the first international conference met in 
Brussels. In 1910 a national organization for 
the United States was formed at Baltimore, 
and last November, in Chicago, the second 
annual meeting was held. 

These things are a beginning, and a good one, 
but nothing more. The end will not be in 
sight until every hand that would stay an 
actual physical club from the head of a baby 
is raised to stay the heavier, harder club of 
ignorance and sin. 
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““SKY-SCRAPERS” THEN AND NOW. 


HEN the Equitable Building was 
erected in New York, in 1872, it 
was the finest business structure in the 

United States. When it was enlarged, in later 
years, it was described in the guide-books as 
‘‘one of the largest and most substantial com- 
mercial buildings in the world.’’ Last month, 
when it burned, the firemen carried their hose to 


neighboring buildings, and from them poured | 


floods of water down on the roof of what was 
once a ‘‘sky-scraper. ’’ 

The building, which was eight stories in 
height, is said to have been the first office- 
building to have a passenger elevator—a con- 
venience then unknown except in hotels. 

Not only was the building of a height until 


then unheard of—it was supposed to be fire- 
proof also. But fire-proofing in those days did 
not go so far as to exclude all woodwork. 
Indeed, no builder dreamed of anything but 
wood for ordinary interior finish, such as doors 
| and the casings of doors and windows. To-day, 
fire-proof buildings of: the highest type have 
no wood in them. Door- and window-frames 
and casings are of steel; the division walls of 
| brick ; the floors of steel and brick, or concrete, 
| surfaced with tiling; and the doors, like the 
| casings, of sheet steel painted to imitate wood. 
| Some tenants of these fire-proof buildings go 
| so far as to use steel furniture. 

| In what American city would an eight-story 
| building be called a sky-scraper now? Cer- 
tainly not in any community of a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The standards of height 
have advanced since the time when, even in the 
chief city of the country, the Equitable Build- 
ing was a lofty structure. New York now 
has a dozen or more buildings of twenty stories, 
some of forty or fifty, and plans have recently 
been made for one of fifty-seven. 

It was the introduction of steel for the frame- 
work that made these lofty towers possible. 
Almost the only limit to the height to which 
they can now be pushed is the amount of 
money that the builders are willing to put into 
them. 

In great cities the cost of a building is often 
small in comparison with the value of the land 
on which it stands. The site of the Equitable 
Building is worth about ten million dollars. 
The structure itself was assessed for about 
three million. 
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A DOCTORS’ STRIKE. 


NDER the provisions of the British gov- 
U ernment insurance act, recently explained 

in these columns, the physicians employed 
by the friendly societies that administer the 
relief are to be paid ‘‘by the job.’’ Now it 
is a common English practise to have a club 
doctor; that is, a physician under contract 
to attend to the medical needs of several hun- 
dred members of the club, each of whom pays 
him annually a certain number of shillings— 
seldom, if ever, more than six. 

He may eke out his income by private 
practise, and of course the contract sum does 
not pay for attendance on the family of the 
club member. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that the system is humiliating to -the 
physicians, and that most of those who under- 
take this kind of practise are greatly over- 
worked and underpaid. 

Before the insurance act was passed, English 
doctors, foreseeing that their position, already 
bad, was liable to become worse, drew up a 
series of six points that they insisted on 
having recognized if they were to undertake 
medical work under the proposed law. For 
example, they did not wish to be kept down to 
the minimum amount in the case of persons 
who are earning as much as ten dollars a 
week ; they wanted patients to have free choice 
of a doctor, and they asked that the minimum 
amount they were to receive should not be left 
to be fixed by local authority, but should be 
| stated in the act. 

As their ‘‘six cardinal points’? were not put 
into the bill, they are protesting in the most 
emphatic manner. Of the nearly thirty thou- 
sand physicians in England, a large majority 
| have signed a pledge that until their six points 
| are granted, they will perform no service under 
| the insurance act. They have organized in a 
| thorough manner to secure justice, and to avoid 
| what they aptly term a condition of ‘‘sweated’’ 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EW KINDS OF ICE.—Recent experiments 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have shown that water can be made to solidify 
into five different kinds of ice, each of which 
at certain temperatures and pressures changes 
| from one into another with explosive violence. 
| One kind, ‘‘ice-2,’’ requires a very low tem- 
perature and great pressure to keep it from 
exploding into ordinary ice. Another kind 
| will stay frozen at summer heat, provided it is 
| kept under a pressure of 20,000 atmospheres. 
In nature such great pressures exist only in 
company with very high temperatures, and it 
is therefore entirely possible that some of these 
kinds of ice never existed until they were 
| created in the experimenter’s hydraulic press. 
& 


| DREHISTORIC ENGLAND.—In the fall 

of 1910 archeologists were greatly interested 
by the discovery of a number of beaked ham- 
_merheads of flaked flint, lying beneath the 
|Red Crag of Suffolk, England. Although 
the exotic fossilized shells that surrounded the 
hammerheads in the Coralline Crag deposit 

















prove that they were made when Suffolk en-| enjoining the railroad company from refusing | 
joyed a warm climate, the surfaces of them | to carry the beer, and that order has now been 
show scratches and scorings that could have | sustained by the highest court. 
been caused only by the ice-sheets of the glacial | * 
period. These implements convince archeolo- | 14, wissISSIPPI SENATORSHIP.— 
gists that the history of man in England is far | fe 
more extended than has been supposed. Accord-| __ Mr. James K. Vardaman was elected, on 
ing to Sir E. Ray Lankester, the hammerheads January 16th, to the United States Senate by 
the Mississippi Legislature, for the term begin- 
were made by men who lived over 500, 000 | M ma il M 
years ago, when England was connected with | 2ing in March, e will succeed Mr. 
Norway by land, and when very different 
climatic conditions existed. 
& 
MARINE HARVESTER.—The first sea 
mowing-machine has recently been | 
launched at San Diego, California, for the | | 
purpose of cutting the millions of tons of kelp 
and seaweed that grow along the coast. A 
gasoline-launch has been fitted with a hori- | 
zontal jack-shaft revolving at right angles to 
the keel. Two vertical shafts are fitted with 
four-foot blades that revolve at high speed 10 
feet below the surface. The mowed kelp floats 
ashore, is taken out and dried, and later is 
hauled to a factory to be converted into fertilizer. by another man dressed 
‘4 in white. Mr. Varda- 
NEW WIRELESS STATION.—The most | “James x. varoaman = man, in a white hat and 
powerful wireless telegraph-station in the |g white linen suit, sat on the ox-wagon in a 
world has recently been completed by the Mar-| white chair draped in white. He was sur- 
coni Company at Coltano, near Pisa, Italy. | rounded by streamers bearing the legend, 
Messages have already been sent from the | ‘Vote for the white chief, and uphold the 
station to Clifden, Ireland; to Glace Bay, | white South.’’ Born in Texas in 1861, the 
Nova Scotia; and will soon be sent to Buenos | newly elected Senator has lived in Mississippi 
Aires. The distance in an air-line from Coltano | nearly all his life. He worked on a farm till 
to Buenos Aires is approximately 7,000 miles. | 1339 when he was admitted to the bar. He 
It is expected that an important telegraphic | has been a member of the state legislature, a 
service will grow up between Italy and South | soldier in the war with Spain, and governor 
America when the new station at Buenos | of the state. 


by the death of Senator McLaurin. Mr. 
Vardaman carried the Senatorial primary 
election in August by a majority of 26,000 
over Senator Perey and Mr. C. H. Alexander. 
He conducted his canvass 
on the issue of white 
supremacy, and was sup- 
ported by the small farm- 
ers in the mountains. 
When he spoke in Meridian 
he was drawn through 
the streets by 160 white 
oxen, each led by a man 
in a white robe, and ridden 








Aires is completed. by 
* (CCUBA.—Lendess of all the political factions 
OW SCIENCE AIDS INDUSTRY. —In | in Cuba agreed, on January 20th, that the 


Mr. Arthur L. Day’s presidential address | threatened intervention of the United States 
at the 700th meeting of the Philosophical | must be prevented by the removal of all excuse 
Society of Washington, he referred to the wide- | for it. Accordingly, they arranged to suppress 
spread and increasing use of electric tempera-| all military agitation and to ask congress to 
ture - measuring devices in various technical | repeal the laws passed favoring the veterans. 
industries. These high temperature thermom- | Cuban business men are pleased by the effect 
eters were devised and have been perfected in | of the notice served by the United States upon 
the interest of geophysical research, to aid in | the Cuban government, for they feel now that 
the study of the physical properties and condi- | order will be maintained. 
tions of formation of rocks and minerals. They ® 
igh an 2, 000° Centlerade Of the ase of these | A ROYAL VISITOR.—The Duke of Con- 

8 9 
thermometers in the steel industry, for exam- naught, Governor-General of Canada, 
ple, Mr. Day said, ‘“The tempering and im-| brother of the late King 
pregnation of steel are no longer dependent | Edward and uncle of King 
upon the more or less trained eye of the work- | George, arrived in New 
man, but are done at measured temperatures York on January 22d, to 
and under known conditions which guarantee | | make an unofficial visit to 
the uniformity of the product and admit of | | the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
adaptation to particular purposes, like high- American ambassador to 
speed tools or armor-plate. This has the inci- 
dental but far-reaching industrial consequence 
that workmen of great individual skill in these st 
industries are much: less necessary now than Patricia. The duke went 
formerly. Everything is accomplished by | ooce or conmmanr 12, VaShington January 
bringing temperature conditions under me- 25th to pay his respects to 
chanical control, and making them absolutely | President Taft, and to attend a dinner given 
reproducible without the exercise of critical | pad peters py dhe + ao 
” 18 Hy in ew 0 

judgment on the part any one. and siniest to Glew, 

UNIQUE GROTTO.—Some months ago ° 

a remarkable cavern was discovered in the |"] RIPOLI.—Italy, in its attempt to prevent 








great Copper Queen Mine at Bisbee, Arizona. reénforcement of the Turks in Tripoli, | 
In a space 30 feet high by 40 feet in diameter seized the Carthage and the Manouba, French 
stalactites,  stalag- | merchant ships. The Manouba carried some | 
mites and crystals | Turkish Red Crescent nurses, who were sup- | 
were found of varied | posed by the Italians to be Turkish officers in | 


and beautiful colors. | disguise; and the Carthage had on board an 
The most imposing aeroplane and a French airman bound for 
object in the cave Tunis. The Italians believed that Tripoli was 
was a great green-| the ultimate destination of the aeroplane. The 
ish-white stalagmite | | French government has protested against the 
14 feet high and | Seizure of the ships, and Italy has expressed 
about 15 feet in| its willingness to refer the matter'to The Hague 
diameter. A stalag-| Tribunal. On January 22d the French pre- 
mite is of extremely | Mier said that France would consent to arbi- 
slow growth. Geol- trate the dispute if Italy would first surrender 
ogists assert that | the Turks taken from the Manouba. 


this one must have * 


required more than 67,000 years toform. Since i 

the cave Tay in the path of future mining | FS) engineer sent by dhe Red ‘Cross Society 

‘a aatiene, the company presented it t he to China to study ways of preventing the 
merican Museum of Natural History. After 

great difficulty the grotto has been entirely 

removed, and is to be placed in the museum in 

New York City. 


eS S & 


CURRENT* EVENTS atively needed until the new crops mature in 


IPLOMATIC SERVICE.—Mr. Cyrus E. | May. 6 
Woods of Pennsylvania has been nominated ' 
as minister to Portugal, to succeed Mr. Edwin | HINA.—The republican government sent 
V. Morgan, promoted to be ambassador to an appeal to the powers on January 19th 
Brazil. Mr. Woods has served in the Pennsyl- | fr recognition, in order that a ‘‘disastrous 
vania Senate. 





ported to the headquarters of the society in 
Washington that more than 3,000,000 Chinese 
are facing starvation. The distress results 
primarily from the overflow of the Yangtze 


sd Manchu government had ‘‘entered into nego- 
NTERSTATE COMMERCE IN BEER.— | tiations . . . for the purpose of abdicating its 
On January 22d the Supreme Court ruled | entire sovereign rights, powers and privileges. ’”” 
that state laws forbidding the shipment of | The reactionary members of the Manchu im- 
liquors into prohibition districts are valid only | perial clan met in Peking, January 22d, and 
so far as they apply to shipments originating ; | rejected the plan for ending the revolution 
within the state. The decision grew out of | which involved the immediate abdication of 
the refusal of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- | the Emperor. They insisted on the original 
road Company to accept from an Indiana demand that a national convention be called 
brewer a shipment of beer directed to a ‘‘dry’’ | to decide whether the future form of govern- 
Kentucky county. The brewer secured an ment should be that of a republic or a 
order from the United States Circuit Court, | constitutional monarchy. 
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age 3 Percy, who is filling the vacancy caused | 


England. He was accom- | 
panied by the duchess and | 
his daughter, the Princess | 


devastation of the country by floods, has re- | 


River last fall, but it has been greatly increased | 
by the rebellion. Relief from outside is imper- | 


interregnum’’ might be prevented, as the | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 100 var. for’gn oc i ~~ pa 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | S TA MP S QUAKER STAMP © lode, Ohio, 
| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 














Gtamrs. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, quail album. mill. 
scale,all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo 8S Toledo, 0. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., ar Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, ‘Cape G. H. “Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc. and Album, 5c. 1000 Pinely 
Mixed, » ee diff. U.S. pede. 1000 hinges, 
Be. A Bg Wu 60%. List Free Ebay came. 
Cc. t- 6943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


| When you eat squabs, ask tor Plymouth Rock squabs 


Squab Book Free =: *s22"kewier rm 

















small and grow. 5000 wanted daily by only one iw 
~_ commission firm. See what they say in 

ine (monthly). Specimen cn from us 10c. 
) a Rock Squab Co., 144 Howard &t. , Mass. 

















Y Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of! 
pins here illustrated with any three jens and ad Geren, 
= or < — ofenamel BTERLIN’ VER, 25¢ NO 

aie £0 doz.; SILVER PLATE, hens $1 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. co., Dept. 654, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(fre 10, DAYS FREE TRIAL FET 


. We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, re. t OF ppg DON’T 

if you are not satisfied 
after using be bicycle 10 days. 

a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY opiireitcm Sitvone 
lat any price until you receive our latest 
rt catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our wnheard of 
wices and marvelous new 1912 offers. | § 
is all it will cost Poe to 
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TAPIOCA 


thing will be sent you free post aid ty NO SOAKING 


aap return mail. You will get much valuable in 
tm formation. hey wait, write itnow. 

Tire oaster- Brake rear 
pers lamps,  aenibiae at half usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 150, Chicago. 


Old Skates Made 


and bright by wiping before and after 
iy W using with woolen cloth moistened with | 
“3in One.” Prevents rust and tar- 


nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in | 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book | 


absolutely free. Write THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York. 











ee Mee Se I ke Cie 


The original, quick-cooking 
tapioca. Known by the Minuteman 
on the package, and by its superiority 
over all other tapiocas. 


Minute Tapioca 





t 

: 

5 

z 

} has wo its way purely on merit, and 

q is to-day a standard article on the 

i shelves of every grocery everywhere 

4 and has its place on the daily bill of 
fare in millions of homes. Like all 
good things that achieve great success, 
Minute Tapioca has many imitators 
that claim to be ‘just as good,’ but the 





imitation always lacks the peculiar fla 
vor, delicacy and charm that the gen 











uine possesses. The difference in price 
hs if any, between Minute Tapioca and J 
=m its imitators, isn’t worth considering : 
° 
Everybody Likes It 
Minute Tapioca is an article of ex 
ceptional food value, and can be com 
bined with fruits and berries in any 


form, producing delicious, enjoyable 
side dishes and desserts in endless 
variety. 


Requires No Soaking 


Cooks quickly. Neversoggy, gummy 
norlumpy. Always smooth and light 
as a feather. Desserts made with it 
are always a success. 

The Minuteman Cook Book, sent free, 
gives 25 choice recipes for its use 
every one of which we can thoroughly 
recommend. Sample (enough to make 
one pint) and Minuteman Cook Book 
sent post-paid if you mention the 
name of your grocer. 

















1 MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 


916 West Main Street, 
eee Orange, Mass. 
Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


New Rugs 


Children are eager for 
= By our improved method of weaving, we 
hay, make beautiful rugs totally different from 


Sra _ any vp rugs woven from old car 
' P A Read our guarantee. Ours is the oldest 
ea oo we *s andlor factory of its kind in Amer- 
om, ica. blished 38 


—breakfast after breakfast does not A, amet, 750 ond Up 
lessen their liking for it. You could ¥ ‘Bre Oriental —S for ony parler. 
not choose a food that is better for . Grand Prizes at three World's 
their growing bodies—it has all the | 
rich nourishing qualities of the | 
whole wheat left in. 


I like Ralston 


—who doesn’t? There's something 
so tempting about Ralston that 
everybody likes it. It has the rich 
flavor and natural color of pure, 

whole wheat. 






















m’t throw them away. 
Write today for book of 
designs —in colors, prices 
and full information. 


Ralston is not factory cooked— OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 58, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


but fresh cooked every morning, in 
your own kitchen—and brought to 
your table, tempting and delicious. 
titan rvewithcream | 
a ; and sugar. | 
Ralston is a most 
economical food— | 
onecup, when cook- 
ed,ma esa breakfast 
t@ for six. Geta pack- 
e y—for your 
ildren'ssake. You 
will like it as much 
as they will. 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it too. 


| RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


i 1 RL] C k Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 
















Plant breeding and selecting 
has been our business for years. 
We market the results in the 
shape of thoroughbred vegetable 
and flower seeds. They grow 





good crops. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich, 











Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 














BF Avoid imitations —Ask for “ HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 
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Yr 
GENERAL GORDON 
F thou canst know, thou dear and valiant soul, 
How rich a monument they lift to thee 
In that dark city where thy memory 
Haunts every stone; if thou hast yet control 
Of earthly vision, and canst see the goal 
Of thy vast hopes for sad humanity 
Set forth at last among the things to be— 
What joy must pay thee for life’s bitter dole! 
Great is thy guerdon, who didst strive alone, 
Betrayed, forsaken, through the fateful days 
That led thee on to death, as to a throne 
Of shadowed splendor. See! with tears they raise 
A torch of light on thy memorial stone 
To fill the land’s dim spaces with thy praise. 


* 


BUT BRAVELY. 


YOUNG man sat in a 
great leather chair in 
the graduates’ club of 
his alma mater. Round him 
were many whom he knew 
well, former classmates, for- 
mer teachers, men devoted to 
the pleasant academic life. 

Many came up to greet 

‘ him; some of his former 
professors stopped to shake hands. ‘‘Glad to 
see you back, Seabury,’”’ they said. ‘‘You 
have been studying theology for the last three 
years, haven’t you? And now what next? 
China? That’sgood. There is a great oppor- 
tunity there in these days. You will lead a| 
very useful life out there.’’ 

His classmates were less ready to approve. 

‘*Hello, Warren!’’ they cried. ‘‘What’s this 
about China? Couldn’t a man of your ability | 
find anything to do nearer home? Well, good 
luck to you if you must go.’’ 

The young man had the right answer for 
each. He met banter with good-natured rep- 
artee; he responded gracefully to expressions 
of good-will; he spoke with conviction of the 
opportunities that he believed were offered by 
missionary service. 

The evening wore on; the club was almost 
deserted. Still Warren Seabury lingered in the 
leather chair, as if unwilling to leave the 
pleasant place. At last he and one old friend 
were left alone. 

‘*You’d like to take the club along, wouldn’t 
you, Warren?’’ asked his friend. ‘‘I know I 
should. It will be a little lonely sometimes. ’’ 

‘‘Charlie,’’ said Warren, ‘‘I should like to 
have you know that this thing that I am doing 
is not altogether easy. I have faced the ques- | 
tion like a man, I hope; but this was not the 
only thing I could have done. I want to tell 
you on this last night that the choice has been 
harder in’ some ways than I have admitted. 
Nobody knows how I enjoy this fellowship, 
and all the companionships for which it may 
stand as a symbol; how loath I am to leave it 
behind me; how I expect to miss it. Charlie, 
as the hour of sailing draws near I have 
moments of actual shrinking from the career | 
I have chosen. ’’ 

‘*But, Warren, if you feel that way, why 
do you go?’”’ 

‘‘Nothing on earth could prevent my going. 
I want to go; I am eager to go; I would rather 
go than do anything else. But there are some | 
things that I shall miss. ’’ 

He said good-by with a hearty word and a 
happy smile. No tear dimmed his eye; his 
voice did not tremble. He went to his work 
cheerfully and ardently. Into the mission to 
which he went he brought new life and enthu- 
siasm. He worked with love and earnestness | 
and power; and when, not long afterward, he | 
lost his life, he died like a hero. 

Yet there were a few of his intimate friends | 
who knew that although he had gone with | 
cheerfulness, even with enthusiasm, he had 
had a sacrifice to make. And the memory of 
his brave life is the more precious to his friends | 
because he was brave enough to make that | 
sacrifice with a smile. 


NOT EASILY 
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NEIGHBORS. 


RS. Dunn had run in to 
M spend an hour with her 
old friend, Mrs. Slater. 
“‘Tsee you have new neighbors 
in the corner house,” she said, 
as she threw off her wrap. 
“It’sa relief to see it occupied, 
isn’t it? Do you like them?” 

Mrs, Slater lifted her hands 
in a pretty gesture of despair. 

“Do I like them! My dear, 
I hardly see my next-door neighbors once a month, 
and as for knowing people nine doors away —” 
She looked pleadingly at her friend; she was 
slender and intense, and took life hard. 

“You have to choose!” she cried. “Of course 
Will and the children come first, and then there 
are certain church duties and your old friends, 
and the little time there is left I feel as if I must | 
give where it really counts. So I go down to| 








| Virginian,—then_hardl 


Neighborhood House once a week—I have a club 
there. We are trying to reach lonely girls and 
women ; not shop-girls,—they have companionship 
at least,—but the lonely ones, off in forlorn corners 
by themselves. It seems dreadful that any woman 
should be lonely when—I have so much!” 

The brown eyes dimmed with tears, and her 
friend patted her hand caressingly. ‘‘You’re a 
dear, Marjory Slater! Only don’t work yourself 
to death over your lonely people, that’s all.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Slater responded, rejecting 
sympathy. ‘That water is boiling at last. Is it 
still your pernicious custom to take cream instead 
of lemon in your tea?” 

Two weeks later Mrs. Slater, stopping for a 
chat with the head worker at Neighborhood House, 
found a stranger there. 

“This is Mrs. Woodward,” Miss Hillis said. “‘She 
is a new friend. She is particularly interested in 
your club, and wants to visit it.” 

“Why, of course!” Mrs. Slater returned, with 
quick enthusiasm. “It’s not half so big as most 
of the clubs, but that’s because we find them one 
by one. It’s for lonely people, you know.” 

Mrs. Woodward smiled a little wistfully. “I 
know—that’s why I wanted to come. You see, 
I’m lonely myself. I suppose I’m foolish, but I 
came from a little town where every one knew 
every one else, and the change to a city where in 
three months not a single neighbor has called —” 

“Oh!” eried Mrs. Slater. She stopped on the 
landing, and her face was full of sympathy. “Tell 
me where you live, and I’ll call. I’d love to!” 

“On Wisconsin Avenue—3750 —’ She stopped, 
bewildered at Mrs. Slater’s expression. 

“O my dear!” Mrs. Slater exclaimed. “I live 
on that very square. And I pretend to teach other 
people to be neighbors, when I’ve let a neighbor 
of my own be lonely for three months!’’ 

“You didn’t know,” Mrs. Woodward said quickly. 

“Whose fault was that?’ Mrs. Slater retorted. 


| Then, warmly, they shook hands. 


* © 


LONDON’S LINCOLN TOWER. 
MONG the American visitors who throng 
London each summer there are few who know 
that in South London. there is a memorial to 


| Abraham Lincoln. It is a graceful tower and spire 


attached to Christ Church, an independent non- 
conformist church, in Southwark. 


Over the entrance are the words, “Lincoln 
Tower.” A large stone tablet inside records, 
among other things, that the tower “‘was built in 

3 commemoration of the abolition of 

+ slavery effected by President Lin- 
coln, and as a token of interna- 
tional brotherhood.” One of the 
two la rooms in the tower is 
named for Washington. 

When first erected, and before 
the smoke of London had blended 
all in uniform blackness, there 
could be seen on the spire of the 
tower stars and stripes in red and 
white stone. 

The Lincoln Tower was inau- 

July 4, 1876. The news- 
papers of the time were crowded 
with accounts of the great centen- 
nial celebration, so that it is not 
strange the ceremony of 
opening the tower was over- 
ooked. 

The idea of the memorial origi- 
nated with the Hon. William E. 
Dodge of New York, who at the 
time was visiting the Rev. New- 
man Hall, widely known as “‘the 
dissenter’s bishop,” one of the 
most popular English preachers 
of the day. Except for the first 
thousand dollars, the whole cost 
; of the tower, which amounted to 

thirty-five thousand dollars, was 

contributed, half in English sixpences and half in 

American dimes, Ft through the efforts of 

. Hall, who counted the work all joy for the 
love that he bore to Lincoln. 

of modest homes,—its 


Southwark is a district 
inhabitants are pegnie of small means, if not act- 
ually r,—just_ the kind of plain people whom 
Lincoln especially loved and trusted. It would 
please the great President that his memorial should 
stand oust such surroundings, rather than in a 
more conspicuous situation or a more fashionable 
neighborhood. 








* ¢ 


VISITING WASHAKIE. 


«“y ITTLE Breeches,” the hero of John Hay’s 
L verses, was not the first to bear the name. 
The late Admiral Robley D. Evans, in his 
book, “A Sailor’s Log,” says that it was bestowed 
on him in the course of a journey across the plains 
just before the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
would be interesting to know whether the young 
poet knew the promising young naval officer back 
in the days when the verses were written, and 
whether the latter’s reminiscences furnished the 
former with the amusing sobriquet for his hero. 
That is at least possible. 


Young Evans had been preted to Annapolis 
by the delegate from Utah, although he was a 
native of Virginia, and he had to ener to Salt 
Lake City in order to qualify himself for his cadet- 
op by residence in the new territory. 
ashakie, a Snake Indian chief, met the party 
of which Evans was a member at the ford of the 
Green River. He took a pe fancy to the youn 
ourteen years old,—an 
instantly named him “Little Breeches.” 5 

“Atthe request of Washakie,” the narrative pro- 
ceeds, “‘I was allowed to go on a ten days’ visit to 
his camp. It was agreed that if the y had to 
move before my return, my belongings should be 
left at the ferry, and that I should finish the jour- 
ney with some other party. 

“Tf it had not been for my fear of treachery, I 
should have —— my experience very much. 
Washakie was six feet tall,—the finest-lookin 
Indian I ever saw,—and I afterw earned tha’ 
he had always been friendly to the whites, and had 
served them on many occasions. 

“The tribe numbered about a thousand persons. 
and when we camped, their dogs and ponies seeme: 
to cover the country for miles round. The ponies 
were so well trained that a warrior could step from 
his wigwam and whistle or call his own pony from 
the drove feeding on the: prairie some distance 


away. 

“Daring the days we marched or hunted, and at 
pignt 1 was expected to wrestle with the Indian 
lads of my own age, which always amused the 
chief. I could throw them, as a rule, but their 
hides were so well greased I could never hold them 


own. 

“One incident I remember vividly. We were 
camped near a creek where willows grew plenti- 
fully, and I cut and made a willow whistle. en 
I walked in among the warriors and blew a sharp 
blast on my whistle 





and seizing of arms. Nobody had ever seen such 
a thing. and for two days I was kept busy whittling 
out whistles. It was a strange sight to see these 
grown men—and women, too—walking about, sol- 
emnl tooting on willow whistles! 


ashakie brought back to the fe on 
time, which surprised some of the party, who 
thought me gone for good. On the way he talked 


with me about the advantages that would come if 
I would let him adopt me—the ponies I should 
own, and the chance of poortyie one of his own 
daughters some day. But Indian life had less 
charm for me the more I saw of it. I thanked him 
as best I could, but I was glad when the river and 
several miles of prairie lay between me and my 
Snake friends.” . 








SONG to the meadow-land! 

Where the brooklet babbles for joy; 
Where the willows sway o’er the watery way, 
Putting forth buds on every spray, 

And fresh marsh-marigolds start. 


A song to the meadow-land! 
With blossoms modest and sweet, 
Where the drowsy bees in the clover seas 
Lazily murmur in languid ease, 

And golden butterflies float. 


A song to the meadow-land! 
Where the fleecy thistle-down sails ; 
And a sweet farewell the song-birds tell, 
Singing to scenes they have loved so well, 
While grasses rustle and sigh. 


A song to the meadow-land! 
Where the brooklet peacefully dreams ; 
And the bleak wind soughs in the willow 
boughs, 
Trying the branches from sleep to rouse, 
And soft snow silently falls. 


* © 


THE HAYMAKER OF THE ROCKS. 
ATURALISTS tell us that the queer little 
conies of the western United States are not 
the same animals as those of which the 
Book of Proverbs speaks, although the Biblical 


description—“‘a feeble folk, yet make they their | © 


houses in the rocks”—is applicable to both. The 
American cony, or little chief hare, is a_rela- 
tive of the ordinary rabbit, but he differs both 
in his habits and in his habitat. He lives almost 
exclusively in the slide rock, at the foot of lofty 
mountain peaks. Florence Merriam Bailey records 
these amusing and interesting observations of him 


‘in Forest and Stream: 


In those who have climbed the noble mountains 
in which he makes his home, w! memories are 
aroused by the nasal yelp of the cony! Near 
one of our camps on Pecos Baldy, some eleven 
thousand six hundred feet above the sea, a rock 
slide that covered several acres afforded the conies 
acongenial home. The place was alive with them, 
and their s! bleat was 
continually coming from 
one or another of the 
slide. 

They were so tame that 





were sunning themselves; others were squeaking 
and running about among the rocks on various 
errands. AS py went trotting over the rocks 
they looked like little bags of meal with big ears 
and short legs, for, like rabbits, they show no 
anatomy k of their ears. Their heads look as 
if they might have been modeled, but their tailless 
bodies look as if smoothed off round with one pass 
of the modeling-knife. 

Now these conies are “exceedingly wise,” not 
only because, being “feeble folk,” they take refuge 
in the rocks, but because, living in the high moun- 
tains, they take advantage of the short summers 
to make hay and stack up loads of dwarf clover. 
grass and weeds among the rocks, to cure out 0: 
reach of rain, that they may have food during the 
wag winters, when snow covers the rock slides. 
Last year’s hay, mats of old dry weeds, were seen 
in the Pecos Baldy slide under some of the rocks, 
a fresh piles of green stuff were found under 
others. 

One of the small haymakers was hurrying back 
and forth, ham at work. Going to one —— 
place in the weeds beyond the slide, he would pick 
a green bouquet, and carrying it in his mouth, run 
back to his stack under the rock. Once when 
carrying a | too big to see over, he ran Zp 
against the foot of the photographer, and righ - 
ened himself so that he scampered off and hid 
away in his cave. : 

Another haymaker that I watched, an old one 
with brown fur, worked as if the cold storm had 
convinced him that winter was upon him. Unlike 
his systematic fellow who went and came to the 
same —, he ran out into the weeds wherever 
the notion took him, and dumped his load of hay 
under anumber of different stones scattered about 
his end of the slide. 

He brought a variety of material—old brown 





leaves, fres green ‘ass, a bunch of asters, and 
once such a big bunch of Yt oe that it was a 
wonder he wasn’t tripped up by it. en he was 


hotographed—at ten feet, for he was a ey 
earless—he was sitting on a rock, with his mouth 
full of hay, and a daisy sticking up from one 
corner like an Irishman’s pipe. e resting 
between loads, at my insistent call, “Go to work, 
cony, go to work!” he would start off for his hay 
on a trot, noeee startled by the voice, perhaps 
influenced by the urgency of the tone, which pro 

yn d accorded with his meteorological observa- 

ons. 


* 


GOING ASHORE AT RAKAHANGA. 


AKAHANGA is a little coral atoll in the 

south sea, not very‘far from New Zealand. 

Few people ever visit it, and to judge from 
the account in Mr. Frank Burnett’s “Through 
Tropic Seas” of the difficulties that attend a land- 
ing there, none would care to go a second time. 


At Rakahanga the feeling is that only by a mir- 
acle can a safe = e be made through what, by 
a stretch of the imagination, is called the entrance 
to the lagoon. entrance 


iene a@ once ss 

obstructed by a wall of coral rising to within a few 
feet of the surface of the water. This coral wall 
is built by that wonderful creature, the coral polyp. 
Over it break with inconceivable fury huge ocean 


there was a great scattering | billows that travel with the speed of race-horses, 


lashing and churning the water into a milk-white 
foam, and with a 3! roar throwing the 
spray to such a height that it may be seen miles 
a 


way. 
he backwash of every breaker forms, on the 
outside of the wall of rock, a chasm fathoms deep, 
which is again filled up by the next rushing wave. 
To cross the abyss and reach the quiet shelter of 


= lagoon is a difficulty that the islander shows 
e 


eatest skill in apes. 

8 t—a long, low, flat-bottomed affair, 
built much like a halibut dory, manned usually by 
six paddlers besides the steersman—is brought to 
the very verge of the boiling caldron; and there it 
is held till the opportune moment arrives. Since 
that sometimes does not occur for five or ten min- 
utes, the poseonger has plenty of time to reflect 
upon his misdeeds, to survey the sublime scene, 
and to wonder how in the world that fearful tur- 
moil of water is to be crossed. 

The delay does not tend to compose his nerves; 
but if he is observant, he will notice that about 


every five or six minutes ee giant billows in 
quick succession roll majestically in. When the 
last three has sed and the chasm has 


of the e 
been filled up, the paddlers give a frightful yell 
that terrifies the unsuspecting passenger almost 
their paddles, and shoot the boat 
forward like an arrow from a bow. ° 
Before the backwash can reémpty the chasm, 
the boat is across. The senger hardly time 
to grasp how it is done before the paddlers have 
sprung to the reef and pulled the boat clear of the 
next roller—usually a small one. 
In entering the lagoon, the chief risk is that of 








an upset after crossing the chasm and a duckin, 
| in two or three feet of water; but on going out, 
the does not reach smooth water before 
the next succeeding swell breaks, woe betide it 
| and its crew, for nothing will prevent its being 
| swam and carried, with all hands. k into 
| the awful abyss by the inrush of broken water. 
| out of which only the strongest and most skilful 
swimmers can emerge. 


* © 


STRENGTH AND SERVICE. 


“ H, yes, he is certainly very obliging!” That 
O remark, uttered in a contemptuous tone, 
often comes from the admirer of ‘‘strong” 
characters. In some quarters, indeed, the notion 
actually prevails that an “obliging disposition” 
indicates weakness, and is incompatible with 
strength of purpose and marked individuality. The 
example of Lincoln is enough to prove that this 
idea is false. Mr. Eliot Norton, in his “Lincoln, 
Lover of Mankind,” says: 


There is one phrase you constantly come across 
in mating the reminiscences of Lincoln’s earl 
days; s described as being “obliging.” An 
a name for being obliging, in country parlance, is 

ined only by eg doing things for others 

t they want done, and by doing them (yoo 4 
That Lincoln thus acquired the name is happl y 
yen by what one of his neighbors of 

m: 

“He was always ready to do everything for 

yaa of 
So Caleb Carman, who lived in New Salem and 
with whom Lincoln boarded when postmaster, 
found him. He says: 

“Lincoln was liked by every person who knew 
him. While he boarded with me he made himself 
useful in every way that he could. If the water- 
bucket was empty, he filled it; if wood was needed 
he chopped it, and was always cheerful and in good 
humor. He started out one morning with the ax 
over his shoulder, and I asked him what he was 
going todo. His answer was: 

«*T am going to try a project.’ 

“When he returned he had two hicko: 
his shoulders, and ina 
chairs new bottoms. 
This account is thoroughly typical. It may be 
supplemented by another as typical aneedote; 
which is, that when more guests came to the 
tavern than could be accommodated, Lincoln, who 
there, cheerfull 


poles on 
very short time two of my 


was regularly living gave up his 
bed to oblige the tavern-keeper, and went over to 
the store, where he slept on the hard counter. 


It was the same later on in Springfield. Mr. 
Littlefield, a clerk in his office there, says: 
“Lincoln struck you as a man who would go out 
of his way to serve you. I never in all my life 
associated with a man who seemed so ready to 
serve another.” 
Ca) € 


ey 


THE DECISIVE WORD. 


RS. Compton had laid out four dresses on 

M the guest-room bed, and before breakfast 

she led her husband in to look at them. 

“Now you know how much I rely on your taste, 

Henry,” she said. “‘I want you to decide which one 

of these I shall wear to Mrs. Darnley’s luncheon 
to-day. Please say exactly what you think.” 


Mr. Compton hesitated, and then plunged. 
“Now that blue,” he began, “‘isn’t it —” 

“Yes, dear, it is,” said Mrs. Compton, and she 
tossed the blue gown on a chair. “It’s too dark 
altogether.” 

“Then there’s the black,” and her husband 

“Of course —” 
Mrs. Compton tossed the 
the jblue one,—“it’s handsome 
enough and light enough, w that gold neck, 
but it’s beginning to show wear.” 

Mr. Compton breathed heavily. The real test 
was at d. A fawn-colored gown and a gray 
one were left. 

“Well, I don’t pretend to be a judge of these 
jm ” he said, playing for time. “I only know 
what I jike. That gray dress seems to me just a 
little—er—more—s—” 

“There! I knew I could depend on you!” And 
Mrs. Compton joyfully flung aside the Fay, gown. 
“It is more severe, and the style’s a bit trying. 
I shall wear the fawn-colored one, and be so glad 
to know you chose it for me.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Compton 
stairs. “Suppose I’d been a little quicker and 
= out that ‘suitable.’ It’s a lesson to a man to 

deliberate when he’s giving advice to his wife.” 


as he fled down- 


* © 


A CATARACT OFF DUTY. 


HAT poets write about places has not the 
accuracy of the guide-book; allowance 
must be made for the creative imagina- 

tion. However, the tourist of whom the Birming- 
ham Post tells had perhaps a right to expect a little 
more than he found. 


A foreigner, whose imagination had been fired 
by Southey’s wonderful word-picture of the ‘‘Cat- 
aract of ore,” journeyed across the Atlantic in 
order to see with his own eyes the tumultuous 
course of the waterfall. On arriving at Liverpool 
he at once started for Cumberland, and arme 
with map and compass, set out on his search full 
of enthusiasm. 

It was a hot day at the end of a dry summer, 
and as hour succeeded hour, and still no cataract 
rewarded his efforts, he flung himself down on the 
dry bed of a streamlet on the hillside, weary and 
despairing. . Catching sight of a native of the coun- 

, he hailed him joyful y 

‘Can you direct me to the Cataract of Lodore?” 
he called. 

The man looked at him and grinned. 

“Ye’re sitting on it!” he replied. 
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THE TELLTALE. 
BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 


There’s lots of mysteries in school ! 

From my high seat (no dunce’s stool! ) 

T see and hear and know them all. 

When Frankie Thompson’s rubber ball 

Was lost, I saw it just as plain 

Behind the wood-box. Anna Vane 

Could never find her pencil blue. 

I watched the crack where it rolled 
through. 

Some paper money disappeared. 

’Twas stolen, too, the teacher feared. 

A tiny mouse, behind some coal, 

Had dragged it to a near-by hole. 

I chased him hard as I could go! 

My, how my mouth did water! Oh! 

For I no scholar’s place can fill, 

T’m school cat on the window-sill. 


eee 


WHEN THE TREES WORK. 
BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


7 WISH I was a bird,’’ said Paul. ‘‘Birds 
don’t have to work.’’ 

‘*They have to dig worms to feed their 
babies; that’s work,’’ said Bess. ‘‘I wish I 
was that little white birch-tree. Trees never 
work ; they just stand up and look pretty. ’’ 

“Tut, tut!’ exclaimed grandpa. ‘‘So you 
think trees don’t do anything but look pretty? 
Who packed those three trunks you brought 
from home?’’ he asked, suddenly. 

‘‘Why, mother!’’ answered Bess and Paul. 

‘*Well, the trees, even the tiniest ones, do 
their own packing,’’ said grandpa. 

‘*Why, grandpa, what do you mean?’’ asked 
the twins, in surprise. 

‘*Did you think,’’ asked grandpa, ‘‘that in 
the spring the different garments for all the 
different trees came down from the heavens 
ready-made ?’” 

**T guess I never thought about it,’’ answered 
Bess, slowly. 

‘*Well,’’ grandpa went on, ‘‘each tree packs 
away its finery in the fall, protects it carefully 
through the winter, and then waits for the sun 
to turn the locks and lift the lids. Then the 
maple and birch shake out their gowns and —’’ 

**But, grandpa,’’ interrupted Paul, ‘‘how 
can a tree pack ?’’ 

‘*Listen,’? answered grandpa. ‘‘The tree- 
folk all pack carefully, but they vary in their 
methods of packing. Take the maple, one of 
the most careful packers ; its leaves are doubled 
from the points with the exactness of accordion 
plaiting. Now the sugar-maple —’’ 

**Oh,’’ cried Bess, ‘‘does it fill its trunk 
with tiny scalloped sugar-cakes, grandpa ?’’ 

**Come up in March and see,’’ said grandpa. 

**Please go on, grandpa,’’ urged Paul. 

‘The sugar - maple,’’ continued grandpa, 
‘folds its dainty fringes along with the plaited 
leaves as snugly as you please, but the red 
maple requires a great many trunks to carry 
its wardrobe through the winter. The twigs 
are large and stubby, and are of a reddish 
hue; this is because the buds are set closely 
along the stem. Instead of first unpacking its 
tender green leaves, the maple shakes out its 
flaming red tassels, at the same time the sil- 
very pussy-willows —’’ 





AN AUTHOR’S READING. 


| ‘*O grandpa, are the dear little pussies packed | ‘‘Trees differ almost as much in the style of 
| away all winter, too?’’ cried Bess. | trunk they use as in their method of packing. 
‘* Surely, surely,’’ answered grandpa. | They all use, however, tough water - proof 
‘*Down by the pond in the south meadow | scales, which keep growing more delicate, until 
| you have seen the yellow-green willow whips. | the inner folds serve as tissue for the soft leaf 
Above the leaf-buds at the base the pussies | fabrics. Now don’t you think, twinnies, that 
are packed with great care. They answer the | the tree-folk are pretty busy, after all?’’ 
call of spring at the same time the red maple; ‘‘Yes, grandpa,’’ answered Paul and Bess 
bursts into a flame of flower. Why? Because | together. ‘‘Isn’t there something we can do 
they have been listening for it all winter. | to help you to-day ?’’ 


é — a 
BORROWED SUNSHINE. 


BY MARGARET LOUISE BATEMAN. 
R* P! tap! tap! went Constance’s little| ‘*See, mother, she has no one to talk to, and 








silver thimble against the window-pane. | nothing to play with, and she has been there 
‘‘What are you rapping at?’’ called | at the window every day this week. How 
mother, from the next room. ‘Surely no one | tiresome that must be!’’ 
| could hear you away up here,’’ for Constance| ‘That side of the house is so dark, too,’’ 
| was one of a great many little girls whose homes said mother. 
| are in the large apartment-houses in the cities. **How I wish I could send her something to 
‘**Look, mother, the little girl must be sick,’’ | play with,’’ sighed Constance. 
| said Constance, pointing to a window opposite. | ‘*There, mother, she’s waving! Wave 
Mother peeped over her shoulder, and saw a | quickly !’’ cried Constance. 
pale little face propped up by many pillows. | ‘‘Her window faces north,’’ said mother, 


‘p< | ae 
‘@} 
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Jack and dane and BetsyAnne, 
Upon a winters day, 
Went out totake a little drive 
With Neddy in the sleigh. 


!"cried Jack ,who held the reins, 
ip! youre much too slow ;”’ 
Old Neddy shook his head at that — 
And spilled them in the snow! 








ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


| ‘‘and that means that the sunshine never comes 


in. I should think that the very nicest thing 
that you could send her would be a few sun- 
beams. ’’ 

‘‘Now, mother, you’re joking. I mean to 
send her something really nice. How could 
any one send sunshine?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ smiled mother, ‘‘that’s easy. At 
least,’’ she added, ‘‘it will be in about half an 
hour. You will have just time to finish that 
hem before the sun gets high enough. ’’ 

Constance flew to get her little sewing-basket 
and the surprise handkerchief she was making 
on Saturday mornings for father’s birthday. 

For a few moments the needle flew in and 
out, and when the hem was finished, in came 
mother with the small, round hand-mirror 
from her dressing-table. 

She pulled the curtains aside, and then said 
to Constance, ‘‘ Look !’’ 

Constance looked, and there she saw a bright 
yellow and purple spot of real sunlight, which 
danced all about very gaily on the dull wall, 
as the mirror was tipped first one way and 
then the other. 

‘‘Now,’’ said mother, ‘‘be sure to hold it 
carefully, so that it will not shine in her eyes,’’ 
and she showed Constance just how to hold 
the mirror so that the patch of sunshine danced 
about on the comforter over the little girl’s 
knees. 

She seemed greatly puzzled by it at first, and 
when she looked up to the window where 
Constance was standing, and saw where the 
sunbeam came from, she clapped her hands and 
called to her nurse, who came in to see, also. 

After that Constance spent many happy 
mornings, and until the little girl was well 
enough to come out to play, the sunbeams 
danced about her couch. 


— ns, EYD —— 


PUZZLES. 


1. QUADRUPLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
We are four sisters, and our names you'll find, 
If to work out this puzzle you’re inclined. 
Our firsts are in Wissahickon, but not in 
Melpomene ; 
Our seconds in purification, but not in geology ; 
Our thirds are in Mauretania, but not in colloquial; 
Our fourths are in multitudinous, but not in 
hexagonal ; 
Our fifths are in Mediterranean, but not in 
ubiquitous ; 
Our sixths are in ourang-outang, but not in 
calamitous. 


2. PARTS OF THE BODY. 
This holds dear treasures of the past; 
This next, as dross, one sees; 
This, with first letter placed the last, 
Reveals a row of trees. 
This one is often in a pout; 
This one, in war, may win; 
Two letters from this one leaves out, 
While two from this one, in 


3. DISGUISED MYTHOLOGY 
A king’s house. A male bee. A man’s garment 
and a letter. A geography with maps. A kitchen 
receptacle. A lot of twigs. A city in France. 
Giants. A month and a vowel. Two vowels. A 
cruet stand. What the eggs might say. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 

1. Worn, sort, mow, Moor, ton, rot, son, tow. 

2. Re-store, re-trench, re-source, re-ward, re- 
peat, re-course, re-but, re-cant, re-petition, re-pre- 
sent, re-pine, re-count, re-tract, re-spire, re-pose, 
re-morse, re-cord, re-ply, re-tail, re-treat, re-coil, 
re-quire, re-quite. 


3. Mirror. 

4. I. POTASH 
ORACLE Il. WARES 
TARTAR ALONE 
ACTIVE ROUTE 
SLAVES ENTER 
ERESY SEE 5 
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commented on the situation. 

‘*What do you suppose old Haggett’s roost- | 
ing up there for?’’ asked one. | 

‘*He’s got some fool notion in his head,’’ 
replied the storekeeper. ‘‘He’s the most obsti- 
nate old donkey you ever saw. ’’ 

Hetty had just taken her last pie out of the 
oven when Phil drove up in his gay little cutter. 
Hetty met him at the door. 

**T can’t go out,’’ she said. 

**Can’t go? What’s up?’’ 

Hetty explained. 

‘*T’m going after your father,’’ said Phil. 

**O Phil! You’ll make it all the worse. ’’ 

‘*You trust me. I’ve got an idea.’’ Phil 
drove off, laughing. Hetty went back into the 
kitchen and cried. 


“This 





a ‘ is * « Lee 
MR. HAGGE TF 
By Mary E. Mitchel/ 
66 A! Wake up, ma!’”’ **T don’t seeany such thing. Get out, Liza.’’ 
M No answer. | **O Isaiah! What are you going to do?’’ 
‘*Come, ma! Wake up!’’ she cried, as she obeyed. 

The head on the pillow stirred. ‘‘Do? Why, put up the horse, of course.’’ 

‘Great Scott, ma! It’s most five, and the| He drove Betty round to the empty shed, 
water ain’t het for my shave!’’ hitched and blanketed her. Then he joined 

‘*Shave!’? Mrs. Haggett came to her senses. | his wife on the church walk. 

““T believe you’re plumb crazy, Liz. I} ‘“‘If folks can’t keep run of the days, you 
always shave Sunday.’’ needn’t blame me,’’ he remarked. ‘‘If they 

Mrs. Haggett sat up in bed and stared. shut us out of the.Lord’s house, we can sit on the 

‘‘Tsaiah, this ain’t Sunday !’’ | steps. We’ll spend the hour of service here. ’’ 

‘“*T’d like to know what day it is!’’ ‘‘Tsaiah Haggett! You’ll make us the laugh- 

‘Saturday. ’’ ing-stock of the whole place! Let’s go over 

‘‘Now don’t be foolish, Liza. Didn’t I go | to Sister Susan’s, if you’re set on staying.’’ 
to Plainfield with the eggs yesterday ?’’ | ‘*I don’t want another word out of you, 

‘*T wondered why you were in such a pucker | Liza. You can go over to Susan’s if you want 
about them eggs. I guess I know baking-day | to, but you’ll have to walk home. ’’ 
when it comes round. ’’ Trembling with righteous wrath and morti- 

“‘T say it’s Sunday!’’ said Mr. Haggett. | fication, Mrs. Haggett sat down beside her 
**You’d better get up.’’ | husband. Fortunately, the sun shone and Mrs. | 

“‘T oughtn’t to contradict him, ever,’’ sighed | Haggett was warmly clothed. But even had | 
Mrs. Haggett, as she put on her clothes. the wind blown a blizzard, she would have | 

Most people indulge in an extra nap on Sun- | looked for no compromise from her husband. 
day mornings. Not so the Haggetts. Their) Over in the store the group about the stove | 
farm lay five miles from the church, and they | 
had to make an early start. Mrs. Haggett was 
frying fish-balls when Hetty came into the 
kitchen. 

‘*T guess it’s going to be a nice day, mother, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘Phil said he’d take me sleigh- 
riding. ’’ 

At that moment Mr. Haggett opened the door 
and caught the last words. 

** Sleigh - riding! ’” he exclaimed. ‘* You 
weren’t brought up on the notion of pleasuring 
on the Lord’s day, Hetty.’’ 

Hetty stared. ‘*Why, pa!’’ she cried. 
ain’t Sunday !’’ 

Mr. Haggett glowered at his daughter. 

‘*You are either plotting against me, or else 
you’re clean crazy, both of you. I ain’t lived 
fifty-five years without knowing what day it| Over in the village, on the church steps, Mr. 
is. We’re going to start for church at nine.’’ | Haggett was getting very tired of the position 
He left the room, banging the door behind him. | he had taken, but he could see no way out of 

‘*Whatever shall I do?’’? whimpered Mrs. | it that was not damaging to his dignity. 
Haggett. ‘‘Everybody’ll get hold of it.’’ | Three-quarters of an hour had dragged by, 

‘‘Never mind, ma. He’ll find out as soon | when Phil Oliver drove up the street. When | 
as he gets to town. Folks will think you’re| he reached the church gate he stopped, sprang 
out for a ride. I ain’t going.’’ out, and came briskly up the path. 

“*T guess you’ll have to stay at home and| ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Haggett!’’ he said. 
do the baking, Hetty. But don’t hint that; Mr. Haggett nodded coldly. 
to your pa; he’s mad enough now.”’ | ‘There must be a mistake somewhere, ’’ con- 

At nine o’clock the sleigh was at the side | tinued Phil, seating himself on the step. 
door. Mrs. Haggett came into the kitchen in| Mr. Haggett’s back-bone stiffened percepti- 
her best cloak and bonnet. | bly. Mrs. Haggett looked seared. 

‘‘T’ve got my purse,’’ she whispered to her! ‘‘I don’t know what concern it would be of 
daughter. ‘‘Maybe I can get in a little shop- | yours, young man,’’ said Mr. Haggett, ‘‘even 
ping.’’ if I had made a mistake. ’’ : 

‘*Come, come, ma!’’ called her husband. | ‘‘Oh, I wasn’t saying anything about you,’’ 
‘‘Where’s Hetty ?”’ | responded Phil, cheerfully. ‘‘People must 


‘*She ain’t going. She doesn’t feel like it.’” have got tangled up in their calendars. How | é 


Mr. Haggett eyed his wife suspiciously. | is it the church isn’t open and the store is?’’ 
Then he stepped back into the kitchen. Mr. Haggett regarded the young man with 
‘*Look here, Hetty,’’ he said, ‘‘I ain’t one more favor. 
to force you to go to meeting, but I’m going ‘‘Funny, isn’t it?’’ went on Phil, and his 
to have the day respected. If you can’t go to voice bore no trace of guile. ‘‘Even the min- 
church, you can’t go out. I ain’t going to ister’s out riding. I said to myself, ‘Well, | 
have Sabbath-breakers in my house, that’s there must be more ways than one of reckon- | 
all. Understand ?’’ ing the days of the week, but as the whole 
‘*Yes, pa,’’ meekly responded Hetty. The| town seems to be twisted, I guess it will be 
minute his back was turned she got out the | easier for me to come round to their way of | 
baking-pans. 
The drive to town was a silent one. The| mine!’ So I’m just going to fall in with the | 
whole white world lay so still that Mrs. Hag-| majority, and keep Sunday to-morrow with | 
gett began to wonder if, after all, she had | the rest of the people. ’’ 
made a mistake. Mr. Haggett brightened. Here seemed a/| 
‘‘Monday I washed,’’ she said to herself. | graceful escape from his embarrassment. With | 
‘**T was a good drying-day; Tuesday, ironed; | the accusation of mistake thrown on the other | 
Wednesday, swept; Thursday—oh, yes, made side, he could afford to be generous. 
soap; Friday, sewed ; and to-day’s baking-day. ‘“*T don’t know but you’re right,’’ he re- 
Dear, yes, it’s Saturday, all right. ’’ marked, gravely. ‘‘You put it very well, | 
The village streets seemed deserted as they | youngman. Liza, we mightas well go home.”’ | 
drove through, but the doors of the white-| 





grocery, opposite, showed signs of life in the! tions of shopping. As Mr. Haggett gathered 
group of loafers about the stove. up the reins, he called back to Phil: 
‘*There, Isaiah!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Haggett. ‘*You’d better come along and have some 
‘*You see I was right!’’ dinner with us! We’ll be glad to have you.”’ 
She was sorry the minute she said it. Her | Then, clucking to Betty, he turned to his wife. 
husband’s jaw set more firmly than ever. ‘*Well, ma, that’s a very sensible young man. ’’ 


9) 


thinking than for me to bring them round to | 6 


Mrs. Haggett was too grateful for her release | é 
painted church were closed tight, while the | to complicate or delay matters by any sugges. | j 
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Gp i 
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¢ GIVEN FOR ONLY =" Mi 
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x Five New Subscriptions x 
4: 4 
‘i \ 
YN 
i “ 
4 We can supply this 36 
hy) Silver in the beau- ny 
XY | tiful Vintage Pat- x 
ix tern, as illustrated, 4 
WN or in the Rose of Wy 
5 Sharon Pattern OG 
i” shown on page 566 0 
yy of The Companion 34 
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dy 1847 Rogers Bros. 0 
Re eid . . DO 
) AX) 
‘ XS Triple Silver 
i! ON) 
g2 Rogers Bros. 1847 Silver is so well and favorably known 20 
i) as the standard of excellence in silver plate that it ) 
; needs no special commendation from us. It has an ; 
i) intrinsic value which housekeepers everywhere recog- mt 
29 nize. We have offered this Silverware now for over QQ 
hi roi 


eighteen years, and it has given universal satisfaction. 


This new Chest of Silver contains 26 pieces of the 
Rogers Bros. “ XS Triple” grade, which is three times 
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x6 ; : OO 
99 + heavier than standard plating. The Set consists of ©@ 
up skin: Al 
x 6 Teaspoons 6 Medium Knives A 
”. 6 Dessert Spoons 1 Butter Knife x 

uy 6 Medium Forks 1 Sugar Shell 4 
Mh The Oak Chest measures 914 x11 inches, and has a smooth vi 
\ polished finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate.and K 

Y fastener. The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated Y 
WY pull. The Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and has W 
se fitted positions for each piece of the Silver. $8 
ni 0) 
x) > 
* Our Great Off ‘ 
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QO e ° OO) 
OG To Companion Subscribers Only oP 
WY ) 

yy Send us, before March 30th, five new sub- K 
(pn scriptions for The Youth’s Companion at $1.75 AN) 
exe each, and we will present you with this New oe 
hy 26-Piece Chest of Silver as described above. 9) 
x Shipment will be forwarded by express, charges paid by receiver. \ 
%) iN 
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oC PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments OO 
} j and the Perseverance Reward, which are usually allowed for five new subscriptions. Vf 
K No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when the Chest of Silverware is 1 
‘\ selected. The new subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, and when the ¢\ 
PS full number has been secured, the Chest of Silverware can then be ordered. 
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BOP oEAMWIAC 


A JOKE OF THREE NATIONS. 


HERE are only a few original jokes in the 
world; some say there are but three, while 
more liberal authorities allow seven. But every 
story has its variants, due to the part of the world 
in which it is told, or the whimsicality of the nar- 
rator. Ina French jest-book, says the New York 
Times, this story is printed: 


The o~ om uelaure, passing in haste throu 
ons, , Ah. bishop of that place with 
aloud’ oHit ST 


stop; 
a Where have you come from?’ asked the prel- 
ate 
“From Paris.” 
““What is there fresh in Paris?” 
“Gree wr? 
“But t what were the people saying when you 


L 


left?” 
“Vespers. of } 
aan, man! Who are you? What’s your | 
7 pecrte call me Hi! Hi! Gentlemen 
= me the ¢ de Roquelaure. Drive on, pos- 
ion! 


This is how the s ong Gs supeers in French. Horace 
—_ in his “Tin ,” gives an English 
form. The hero this time ‘s ‘a bee ga civic 
wag.” In traveling post, he was obliged to sop 
at a village to replace a shoe which his horse hac 
lost, when the Paul Pry of the place bustled up to 
the ¢ ge window, and without waiting for the 
ceremony of =! introduction, : 
— ng, sir! Horse cast a shoe, I see. 
I suppos you are going to —” 
Hove ly ty oa expecting the name of the place | 
to be supplied, but the = eman answered: 
“You are quite right. I generally go there at 
this season.” 
“A ye—ahem!—do you? And no doubt you are 
ney seme from —’ 
Right again, sir. I live there.” 
“Oh, aye; Isee. Youdo! But I perceive it is 
a London shay. Is there anything stirring in 
on 
by yes; , plenty of other chaises and carriages 
of 


“Aye, aye, of course! But what do folks say?” 
7 oy Sy Say | — nn ove every Sunday.” 

I want to know 
ee in is ss new and fresh.” 

“Ves; bread and 
“Ah, you area ” al fellow! Pray, mister, may 

I ask your name? 

“Fools and clowns,” said the gentleman, “call 
me mister; but I am ‘in reality one of the clowns 
of Aristo) hanes, and my real name is Brekekekex 
Koax! Drive on, postilion!”’ 

Some time in the later nineteenth century this 
story appeared transmogrified and Americanized 
as follows, in a Western paper: 

“Hello. stranger! You appear to be traveling.” 
“Ves, ways travel when I’m on a journey.” 
7 think I have seen you somewhere?” 

“Very like. I’ve often been there.” 

% ghin't vo ur name be Smith?” 

“Well, it might—if it wasn’t ———- else.”’ 

“Have you been long in these parts 

“Never longer than at present five “reet nine.” 

“Do ict culate to remain here some time?” 

“Well, I guess I’ll stay till I’m ready to leave.” 


| declining. In 





|are makin 


| Pther the afternoon. 


men in a twen psganenes wooden boat battling 
with an eighty-foot sea-monster with a mouth 
ody ere i almost a quarter of the length of his 


harpoon-gun, which drives a five-foot 
harpoon, weighing g a hundred pounds, into the 
y of the w 
rorquals. 


e, has made it —_ to pursue eo 
And when the harpoon is capped with 
a bomb to which is attached a time-fuse, so -s! - 


| 


will explode inside the body of the animal, e | 


fight with his pursuers is so unequal that the ror. | 
qual is likely soon to share the of the right | 
— — it has already begun to disappear | 
rom 

The Newfoundland fisheries, which were so pros- 

rous that the vital invested in them amounted 

nearly four million dollars in 1904, are rapidly 
the season of 1903-4 thirteen hun- 
dred whales were caught by the Newfoundlanders. 
The next year only nine hundred could 
in no year since have more than five hundred 
whales been taken to port 

The modern whalers are not content with using 
only the blubber and the whalebone hey use 
almost every part of the animal. The flesh and 
bones are ground for fertilizer, and experiments 
with the flesh, which is not unlike 
pork, as a food for dogs or fowls. 


* ¢ 


THE CLOCKS OF TURKEY. 


IFTY years ago, says a writer in Armenia, a 

watch or a clock was almost as rare in Turkey 

as an aeroplane is in America now. Even to-day, 

in the smaller cities and villages, house clocks are 
a luxury of the rich. 

Nature pete the clock of the 


of the cock is their simplest timep 
the most dependable and convenient; the cat’s 


r. The crow 
ece; the sun is 


| eye is the most difficult to learn, and the most 


amusing to consult. 

One of their methods of telling time by the sun 
is to make a kind of sun-dial Zs their hands. They 
hold their thumbs so hey touch each other 
horizontally, and extend the forefingers up perpen- | 
——T- Then they divide the thumb and fore- 

er of each hand into six parts, nominal hour 
points, one hand representing the morning and the 
According to this division, 
where the thumbs join is twelve o’clock, the tip of 
one forefinger represents six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the tip of the other, six o’clock in the after- 
noon. The hours between twelve and six fall at 
different ony y between the junction of the thumbs 
and the t ps of the forefingers. 

Telling the time by cat’s eye sounds absurd, but 
it can be done. Every one, perhaps, is not aware 
that the shape of the cat’s eye undergoes a pro- 

essive change during the day. In the morning 

e pupil is round, but as the day advances it 

ly narrows, until at noon it becomes merely 
a narrow streak. From noon to night it reverses 
its action, becomes oval at about three o’clock, 
and is again round at about six. It is common to 
see old ple, especially, call the cat in order to 





look at its eyes, and thus get some idea of the hour. 


¢ © 


WHEN HUME WAS ORTHODOX. 


AVID Hume, famous for his history, his philos- 
ophy and his atheism, was once, we are told, 


| reduced to a very humble and obedient orthodoxy 


* ¢ 


A WESTERN FORD. 


HEN a youth, Col. H. C. Lowther spent a 

long vacation on his brother’s ranch in Mon- | 

tana. He found his holiday highly enjoyable, al- 

though he was disappointed at having no thrilling | 
frontier adventures. But on the day of his regret- | 

ful departure, as he records in “From Pillar to | 

Post,” he had a really exciting experience. 


My brother was driving me — =o ford to the | 
station in a buggy drawn b; of grays, that | 
were looked on as a reliab Ay ce, td they had | 
had a long drive in the snow the previous day, | 
and their shoulders were tender, so when they | 
fot into the middle of the river, shoulder deep in | 

e ice-cold water, the “lo coax up the spenee, and 
their —_ response coaxing and whip was 
osume lunges and tantrums. Two or three | | 

oh, by us, ie at us in stolid fashion, 

aime responded > s in negsiive grunts | 
of “See um horse You —r 

So there we sat, vwhile the repea' plunges of of 
the team worked us lower and lower off the ford 
into deeper water, while the icy river worked up 
and swirled over the floor boards of our bu 
It was useless to ae. to get out and lead 
horses ; a man could not have stood in the ream ; 
and it looked like a swim for ourselves, with prob- | 
lematical escape, and_a certain loss of buggy, 
team and baggage. The river was about four 
hundred yards across, and there was no one to 
whom one could call for i but help came at 
last = the shape of a man w th an empty wagon 


and 

“He took in the situation very quiets, drove out 
to the far A a: tied his lariat to the hind axle, 
drove in in, manceuvered his wagon back so 
that the tail-board was at our horses’ heads, leaned 
over in perilous fashion, slipped a “elose hitch” 
over the point of our pole, rew the loose end 
back to me, drove on, and “snaked the whole rig 
out,” as he neatly put it. It was a clever manceu- 
ver, as he was driving young horses, and was alone | 
in the wagon. 


= 





* ¢ 


" WHALING. 


HAR she blows!” is a cry that has sent a 

thrill through many a boy, as he has read of | 
the pursuit of the monsters of the deep. The | 
whaling industry throve in the days of the old- | 
fashioned sailing ship, when, as those who think 
that old times are best are wont to say, there was | 
romance on the seas. The Dutch whalers used to | 
kill more than a thousand right whales a year, 
and the American whalers would bring to port 
more than twelve million gallons of sperm- and 
other whale-oil every twelve months. 

Those were the days when New Bedford and 
Nantucket and other New England ports were 
teeming with life, and when the retired whalers | 
would build mansions for themselves in which to | 
spend their ae years. The mansions remain, 
_— & glory has departed from the great whaling | 

dus' 

Yet within a few 





ears there has been a tem- 


porary revival in whaling. Five years ago the 
total world production of whale-oil was about 
three million gallons. The past season has pro- 


dueed twice that amount. - there are indica- 
tions of a decline and a second disappearance of 
both whales and whalers from the sea. 

The old whalers pursued the right whale, a large 
and _ mild- ae tent \ tcnarn which was easily 


subdued by the han Hehe It was when the 
ak jcxtinet that whaling | 


right whale was 
almost ceased. en th o | m-gun and the 


steam whaler made it h#. ‘or the whalers to | 
pursue the rorquals, or finback whales. ey 4 
common rorqual is the largest known animal. 
mature male is eighty or eighty-five feet long, an 
his speed and fierceness correspond to his size. 
old whalers not attack him, for he 
w ould fight back, and there was little chance for 





| given mone 


—although that state of mind did not long endure. | 
The story is thus told by the London Chronicle: 


Having Lg into a swamp at the back of Edin 
burgh Castle, he called for assistance to a woman 
who was passing. At first she took no notice, ba | | 
a she asked : 
re na ye Hume, the atheist?” — 
el gmmands you t6 do good 10.6 jm 
¢ co; ou lo every one.” | 
* Christian charity he Christian charity | } 
there,” the woman eid. orn d do naething for you | 
till ye turn a Christian yourself. Ye maun re 


| Ye grat ‘ovel] there as I found ye.” | 
to repeat them. | 


e¢ ¢ 
THE PRIDE OF THE POOR. 


T the present stage of sociology no onlooker 
need doubt this New York Sun story of the 
“might have beens” of a great city: | 


So many men to = the a Rae sujosionery had 
for a night’s lodging had expressed a 

reference for a certain East Side lod ging-house 
That he wondered what constituted its particular 


attraction 
“It makes us feel self-respecting,” the men said, 
“= questioned. 

as the missionary could see, it was a 
typleal lodging-house, whose inducements to self- 
respect were not apparent to the meer He | 
appealed to the manager. «A ty 5 


fan —- fires of self-res —~ + 
toa a ve his desk. 


je Manager ) 
“Gentlemen te requested leave their valu- 


ables with the clerk.” 





¢ ¢ 


DID NOT WANT TO SPOIL IT. 


HEN Whistler, the painter, was a poor stu- 
dent in the Latin quarter of Paris, he was 
subject to fits of idleness that distressed the 
friends who knew what kind of work he could do | 
if he chose. One of them, says the Washington | 
Star, remonstrated with him. 
Why don’t you pitch in and paint somethin: a 
| said the Inend. “Pretty oy ee eae y will be 
all gone, and those three rolls of canvas will still | 
be standing g empty there behind the Cone, just as | 
the 7 ve been standing for the last six weeks.’ | 
istler, who lay on the , answered lazily: | 
eam cy pede see +3 ae as there’s nothing on the 


e® ¢ 


THE PREDATORY WASP. 


CLEVER convict, who wanted more than the 

regular prison fare, once made a complaint 

in rather ingenious terms. An inspector entered 
this man’s cell, and found it very hot and stuffy. 

oe have you got your ventilator closed?” he 


The prisoner answered plaintively, “Well, in- 
spector, the last time I had the vent lator open a 
wae flew in oe see, and carried off my dinner | 


fe my back was turned.” } 
* © 


THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 


HE trolley-car was crowded inside and out. 
Presently some more would-be passengers 
got on, says the Catholic Standard. 
“Move inside, gents!” cried the conductor. 
ee breakin’ the rules, standin’ on the platform 
ere! | 
“Some of them ain’t,” pipe up a little man. | 
“They’re standin’ on my feet. | 


| 
| 


be got, and | 


at | 
the Lo ‘Lord's Prayer and the Creed, or faith, Vl let = 


> a 





SAVE 
the Darning 
Hour! 


Get six pairs of Holeproof Hose, guaran- 
teed to wear without holes for six months. 
You get a return coupon with every pair, 
and a new pair free for each pair that 
wears out, if any do. 

Think what that means, men and women! 
Holeproof Hose, with all their advantages, 
cost no more than common kinds. 

Women, lighten your household cares! 
Especially you with large families. 
waste your time darning hose when there 
are hose that don’t need it at all? 


| 


| 


Why | 


Men, help rid your wives of this work! | 


Have hose without holes always ready when 
you want them. 


flolepro roof” 


FORM ee osiery 


The genuine only are soft and light. 
No common hose were ever made better. 


Insist on this signature on every pair— | 


Carl Gorickl, 


Unless it is there the hose are not ‘‘Hole- | 


proof.’’ 


Six pairs of plain or mercerized “‘Holeproof,” | 
guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up to $3.00, accord- | 


ing to finish and weight. 


Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guar- | 


anteed three months. Three pairs of women's silk 


hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. The | 


genuine are sold in your town. 
dealers’ names on request, or ship 
direct where there's no dealer near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Write for free book, *‘ How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
995 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ne ng ag aby my tem 4 Reg. U.S. 
Tampi —_ Co., 8. A. tien f Mexi preg 
ampico ows 0., ity o exico 


ents for Mexican ‘Republic (291) 





We'll tell you the | 
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| Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 
Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


gomp t is underneath, in the cen 
hus most even Tempera- 
ture is kept all the yy inegg-cham- 
ber. Oli tank holds 4 to 8 quarts— 
automatic trip cuts down dame at 
burner when egg-chamber gets too 
hot. No waste, no excess heat—So 
only 1 gallon oil is is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 double-gia ss panels on top. Thermometer 
cote in ~— Tank has to be aired tant onece—not 
every BOOK 


NO, 77_— 










Freight 
Prepaid. 








AY For Big 
A about only incubator made on 
t principle. Shipments guaran 
same day order is received. 
We pay freigiit. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR ©0., Wayne, Neb. 






















SPECIAL 
Flag Outfit 


W ASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


T= Outfit comprises 1 six-foot 
cotton Flag with sewed stars and 
stripes, 1 jointed 
8-foot Pole, 1 
galvanized 
Bracketand Hal- 
yards. The colors 
are guaranteed 


fast. Equally 
suitable for the 
schoolroom, 
home, or for 
public func- 
tions. 

The Bracket 
furnished with 


the Outfitallows 
the Flag to be 
displayed from“ 
the side of a 
building or from 
the top ofa roof, 
piazza or window. Bracket Screws 
are included in our Offer, which 
make the Outfit complete. 





Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price of Outfit $1.50. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid 

receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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WIN A REWARD FOR 
PERSEVERANCE NOW 





BOSTON, MASS. 
~ & 





Before Price of The Companion Advances 
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you have 





Men’s Raincoat. 


old price, $1.75. 


win another Reward. 


= 


‘ayment from our tober List 


toys, 
area 


i). 
N 


Reward is a GIFT 





Two of our 

: Popular 

| Perseverance 1 fed 
} i j 
| Rewards. bh pl 
| | posal 
£ . Esl 
t There are 27 i. Oe 
f y a 


to select from. 


See The Companion of October a 

19, 1911, for full List of articles bf 

we give for new subscriptions. ' 

The Offers in that List hold ’ 
until Oct. 15,1912. | 


the List, another will be 
free upon application. 


HROUGH the extension of time recently granted by the Publishers, new subscriptions for 
The Youth’ s Companion will be accepted any time up to and including March 30th at the 
By showing prospective subscribers that $1.75 now will purchase a $2.00 
publication, our subscribers should easily be able to induce them to subscribe, and thus com- 
plete a club of five subscriptions for one of our attractive Perseverance Rewards (see below). 
Or, if a subscriber has already completed one club, there is ample time to secure five more and 


What We Give for New Subscriptions 


1. For EACH new yearl: cuheoription you send us, you may select a Merchandise 

P. This List contains over 1000 articles of 
guaranteed merchandise—books, cutlery, jewelry, h 
ames, silverware, cut glass, watches, skates, tools, etc. These articles 
of standard quality, such as would average about $1 at retail stores. 


. When five new subscriptions have been secared, for which the sender has 
received five Merchandise Payments, as explaine 
TION one of our Rewards for pyrecseranse,, _—— from $6 to $10. This 

— rom us, an sented in recognition of 


he worker's PERSEVERANCE 
These Offers are Made to Companion Subscribers Only. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS i. 
SS Se 8 9 I 
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Ladies’ Rain Garment. 
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d above, we give IN ADDI- 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


THE 

trated weekly 
Its subscription price is 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


paper for all the family. 
2.00 a year, in advance, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





HARDENING OF THE MUSCLES. 


HIS is fortunately a very 

rare disease, although it is | 
better known to the general 
public than many other more 
common affections. Being so 
rare and also so striking in 
its manifestations, its wretched 
subjects, having no other 
means of livelihood, often lend 
themselves to exhibition in 
museums as ‘“‘ossified men.” 
That is what they are literally, for their muscles 
are largely converted into bone. 

In one of the earliest-known cases of the dis- 
ease, the sufferer became so rigid during his long 
martyrdom of forty-four years that for some time 
before his death the only joints in his entire body 
that he could move were the knees and one wrist. 
He was wholly unable to change his position in 
the bed, and had to-be moved about like an iron 
bar or a log. | 

The disease affects men more often than women 
in the ratio of about three to one. It begins usu- 
ally in childhood, or even infancy, and progresses 
steadily, or with only slight remission, for years. 
As a rule, the first indication of its onset is a} 
localized swelling in the muscles of the neck or | 
back, hard and more or less painful on pressure. | 
This is usually thought to be due to a sprain or to 
some forgotten injury, and in a few days it sub- 
sides, leaving a hard lump in the substance of the | 
muscle. 

Similar attacks recur from time to time, and, the | 
theory of injury being plainly untenable, are, for | 
want of a better name, called chronic muscular | 
rheumatism. In the course of years the painful 
swellings appear in other parts of the body, and | 
the hard lumps, which are bony formations, extend, | 
and gradually join with the bones of the skeleton, | 
limiting or preventing movement in the neighbor- 
ing joints. | 


| 








As the disease goes on, one after another of the 
joints stiffens, the head becomes immovable, the | 
back is rigid, the jaw is fixed so that the chewing | 
of food is impossible, the arms and legs are held as | 
in a vise. Almost the only muscles not affected 
are those of the face. | 

The disease is not fatal in itself, and its victims 
often live to an advanced age, and die of pneumonia, 
consumption, or some other intercurrent disease. 
There is as yet no known cure, but the malady is | 
evidently one of nutrition, and when the physicians 
learn how to modify the nutritive changes in the 
body,—as they are now learning,—they will doubt- | 
less be able, not to cure, but to prevent ossifica- | 
tion of the muscles. 

= 


BORES AND BORES. 
. “7H, poor Cecily!” cried 
Caaie °5) Charlotte, looking back 
be ye from her place in the big wagon 
== v4 as it moved away amid joyous 
wr cries and waving handker- | 
chiefs. “As if it wasn’t hard 
enough to have to stay behind 
without being pounced upon 
by a bore! See, she’s in Miss 
Fifield’s clutches already! 
Miss Fifield must have been 
hovering round the corner of the piazza waiting 
her chance. And there’s Cecily, chained by the 
ankle, obliged to lie still and smile politely, while 
she hears all those inane little stories over again.” 
“1's dreadful!” agreed Marjorie. “I’d rather 
put up with a sprained ankle than a bore any day | 
—and to have to endure both!”’ | 
Their neighbor, a wise and gay old lady, always | 
in demand as a chaperon, laughed good-naturedly. 
“Poor Miss Fifield—not poor Cecily,” she dis- 
sented. ‘“J’ll admit she’s no acquisition to a group | 
of talkers, dear soul. She’s too polite not to try to | 
do her share, and she has been through too much | 
to be mentally agile any more. She can’t keep up | 
with the give and take and the sudden shifts and 
changes of general conversation. Her remarks 
do sound inane sometimes, and her little stories 
are not always apt. But—do you know why? 
“Tt is the result of long nervous strain and grief. | 
She was the eldest sister in an orphaned family. | 
She brought up.two sisters and two brothers on a | 





| the Lord’s handiwork, 


drank, and threatened her life and her baby’s, 
and now mother and child are both on Anna 


| Fifield’s hands, and she’s saddled for life with the 
| care of them, for Nelly is a poor, foolish, soft 


creature, about as capable as the baby. 

“Last year Anna would have gone under, physic- 
ally, if she hadn’t held herself in hand by sheer 
will and courage. She escaped a nervous wreck, 
but—she shows the traces.” 

“ma brute!” cried Charlotte, penitently. 
eall a saint like that a bore!” 

“She isn’t quite a saint, and she’s sometimes a 
little tiresome,” said the wise old lady, smiling. 
“No, you weren’t a brute—but I think you’ll find 
that Cecily wasn’t bored. Anna is still charming 
when you get her alone, and she isn’t flurried. 
Only, a worn mind is like a worn body—it needs a 
little favoring and a little patience; and it needs 
to choose its own pace. There are bores and 
bores, you see, my dear; stupid bores to be tact- 
fully suppressed, arrogant bores to be snubbed, 
and tired bores, like Anna —” 

“Tt isn’t fair to call tiredness tiresomeness,” 
declared Marjorie. “We won’t let anybody call 
Miss Fifield a bore—not even you.” 


“To 


® 


BREAKFAST FOR A MAN. 


UST what is the correct food for breakfast? | 





Some hold that the Scottish hardiness is directly 


due to the national devotion to oatmeal. On the 


| other hand, a famous physician once adduced, as 


proof of the superior vigor of the inhabitants of 
Scotland, the fact that they can survive such a lot 
of oatmeal. To add to our confusion, here are the 


| views of old Mr. Jordan. 


He had brought up from the village station the 
trunks and express packages belonging to the art- 
ists from New York who were spending the 
summer in the cabin on the old Jordan place, and 
had waited good-naturedly to open the boxes for 
the ladies. . 

On opening the box of groceries, he found that 


one package had been pierced by a nail. As he 
looked at the contents vs themselves lib- 
erally over the floor, he smiled tolerantly. 


“Curious now, ain’t it,” he remarked, “how 
folks’s tastes differs? I’ve seen folks that reel 


made themselves think they liked that sawdust, | 


and that it done ’em good! Now I got no use for 
them breakfast foods that digest on you. 

“The kind of breakfast J want is plenty of buck- 
wheat cakes and sausages,’—old Mr. Jordan 
straightened up vigorously,—‘“‘suthin’ that sets 
heavy on the chest, and nourishes on you.” 


& 


EARNING AN HONEST QUARTER. 


INSLOW Homer was a great painter who 

had the unusual good fortune to have his 
merit appreciated early in life. But no one ever 
presumed less on a wide reputation. A ffeetation 
was a weakness from which his sense of humor 
saved him. 


In his biography, lately written by Mr. W. H. 
Downs, is printed the story of a New York gentle- 
man of wealth and artistic tastes who e the 
journey to Scarboro, Maine, where Homer had his 
studio, to make the artist’s acquaintance. 

On his arrival he found the studio door locked ; 
the owner was nowhere to be seen. He wandered 
about the cliffs for a while, until he met a man in 
a rough old suit of clothes, rubber boots, and a 
battered felt hat, who carried a fish-pole. He 
accosted the fisherman thus: 

“T say, my man, if you can tell me where I can 
find Winslow Homer, I have a easter for you.” 

“‘Where’s your quarter?” said the fisherman. 

He handed it over, and was astounded to hear 
the quizzical Yankee fisherman say, “I am Wins- 
low Homer.” 

The sequel of this unusual introduction was that 
Homer took his new acquaintance back to the 
studio, entertained him, and before he left sold 
him a picture. 


*® 


“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 


HEN little Amy was three years old she was 
taken to visit her maternal grandmother, 
During her stay the entire household made much 
of her, and on her departure she was hugged and 


| kissed and wept over by each member of the affec- 


tionate family in turn. The scene made a deep 
impression on her young mind. 


A visit to her father’s home followed. At the 
conclusion of it her paternal grandmother and her 
Aunt Mabel stood smilingly waving their adieus to 
the little one until the carriage was out of sight. 

Amy’s mother was beginning to wonder what 
made her so unusually quiet, when a solemn little 
voice rang out from her corner of the carriage: 

“Not a tear shed!” 


or 


A CAUTIOUS ESTIMATE. 


ANDY was an elder in the church, and a truly 

pious man. He had an eye for beauty and a 
love for it, but he married Tina because he knew 
she would make him an excellent wife. 


“I suppose Tina is a handsome lass?” said 
Sandy’s cousin, who met him in Glasgow not long 
after the marriage, and had never seen the bride. 
“TI ken ye’ve gude taste, Sandy.” 

“Aweel,” said the a cautiously, “she’s 

. I’m no’ pre- 


4h 


pared to say she is His masterpiece.” 














Companion Subscriptions 


at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 


narrow income. The older sister, just as she had | 4¢cided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
won a scholarship and was about to enter college, | ON both new and renewal subscriptions 
contracted tuberculosis. She made a brave fight,| until March 30, 1912, after which the 
but within two years she died. Then the two price will be $2.00 to all. 

brothers were drowned by the overturning of a| We shall be particularly glad to have 


canoe,—drowned under Miss Fifield’s eyes,—and renewing subscribers take advantage 
she was nearly drowned herself trying to swim | of this opportunity. 


out to help them. * | 
‘Next year her other sister married—and married PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


unhappily. She had soon to leave a husband who | 


THE PROPER CARE OF 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH 

Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itehings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of 
each, with 82-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Hoarseness, Coughs and Throat Troubles. No opi- 
ates. Samplefree. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


THE CARELESS GROCER 
BLUNDERED, AND GREAT GOOD CAME OF IT. 


A careless grocer left the wrong package at a 
Michigan home one day and thereby brought a 
great blessing to the household. 

“Two years ago I was a sufferer from stomach 
trouble, so acute that the effort to digest ordinary 
food gave me great pain, and brought on a condi- 
tion of such extreme nervousness that I could not 
be leftalone. I thought I should certainly become 
insane. I was so reduced in flesh that I was little 
better than a living skeleton. The doctors failed 





| to give me relief and I despaired of recovery. 








“One day our groceryman left a package of 
Grape-Nuts food by mistake, so I tried some for 
dinner. I was surprised to find that it satisfied 
my appetite and gave me no distress whatever. 
The next meal I ate of it again, and to be brief, I 
have lived for the past year almost exclusively on 
Grape-Nuts. It has proved to be a most healthful 
and appetizing food, perfectly adapted to the 
requirements of my system. 

“Grape-Nuts is not only easily digested and 
assimilated, but I find that since I have been 
using it [ am able to eat anything else my appetite 
fancies, without trouble from indigestion. The 
stomach trouble and nervousness have left me, I 
have regained my plumpness and my views of life 
are no longer despondent and gloomy. 

“Other members of my family, especially my 
husband, (whose old enemy, the ‘heart-burn,’ has 
been vanquished) have also derived’ great benefit 
from the use of Grape-Nuts food and we think no 
morning meal complete without it.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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prices on fowls, eggs, | sand ; 
4c. F. x 19, Des Moines, lowa 
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FoY, 
j i Pens that have Wl 
a or a coarse stroke—and don’t stay 
spread—retain perfect writing 


elasticity—make either a fine seer 
3 points after long, hard use. 





= 9PENCERIAN © 


STEEL PENS 


ee Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. & 


ee Sample card of 12 different styles with a 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
s 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, N.Y. i j 













new—no rust on runners, screws, 

for FREE bottle of “3 in One” Oil. 
And 
Gas 


en aul 

Skater in Your 
by keeping your skates bright as 

Town clamps — good for guns too. 
Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42A1B Broadway, New York, 

IW GUCVAC- VAS 
Direct to Yow ve 








to Save $5 to $40? 
That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of 
saving. 





- 170,- 


gr 
Ask for Catalog No. 253. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











} Costs More 
j —Worth It 


~* grocer 


‘Costs a little more_ 
in the bag yet the | 
extra cost comes back | 
many times over in 
the baking. ? 


Milled from the high- — 
est priced, Premium — 
Hard Wheat in the 
world’s most. per- 
fect mills. where 
chemists, expert in- 
spectors and master 
bakers watch every 
stage from the wheat 
to the finished flour. 


Every sack is sold under a bind- 
ing guarantee of bettcr baking 
- or your back. Ask your 
the Occident 


money 
to explain 
Money-back Plan. 


| Send for our little booklet, “Better 


Baking’’ for North-East West—South 
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Thistle, ‘chow some folks are born to 
luck and some ain’t? 
he ain’t.’’ 

‘*Why do you call him that?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well,’’? answered Eben, ‘‘he’ll be Almost 
to his dying day unless his luck changes. 
Steve Farrar, when he heard about him, says, 
‘Allan MacDonald, A. M., Almost!’ and 
he writ the name in the sand with a stick. 
You see, ’tain’t so much what comes your 
way as what you get hold of, and Almost, 
he’s forever nigh having luck, but it slips him 
every time. 

‘“‘His father was a Scotchman from the 
Provinces, and he’d no sooner moved here and 
got a job than he up and died, leaving a widow 
and a hungry young one. His folks wrote her 
to come to them, but the letter slipped its 
course, and when it arrived it was three 


‘Dt you ever notice,’’ remarked Eben 


‘Almost,’ now, 


Drawn sy W. A. MCCULLOUGH 





months overdue. Not hearing, they put her 
down as shiftless, and wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with her. 

‘*Tt’s been the same with the boy. 
‘MaeDonald luck’ is a byword. 
fellow, too. He took a liking to Rose Spinney 
about a year back, and got a job Portland way 
with good wages. 





WE SAW A 
STRAINING FIGURE 
DRAG ITSELF UP. 


He wouldn’t bind the girl | 





and only a few rough planks covered the space 
between the big timbers. Some one on the 
shore, discovering the runaway, ran toward 
the bridge, calling and beckoning. The little | 
one turned, laughed in mischief, stumbled, and | 
fell through one of the gaps into the swiftly | 
running stream below. 

The men on the bridge threw down their | 
tools, and rushed to the place through which | 
the child had fallen. Eben and I hurried to 
join them. Just as we reached the second pier | 
we heard a second splash. 

‘**Reckon it’s Almost!’’ gasped Eben as we | 
ran. ‘‘There ain’t a good swimmer in the | 
gang but him.’’ 

‘*The luck’s against him!’’ cried Barney, a 
strapping Irish lad. ‘*Nota stroke can I swim, | 
or I’d be in after him.”’ | 

‘* Luck ain’t so bad as eel-grass,’’ said Wilson 
Hall, pointing to the long blades which rose | 
and fell with the water. 
“‘I’d rather get into a 
nest of snakes. ’’ 

We all stood about the 
gap in the bridge, and 
gazed down at the water | 
beneath us. It was onlya 
few seconds, but it seemed | 
ages before we saw a 
straining figure drag itself 
up by one of the abut- 
ments of the pier, with 
arms empty of the bur- 
den they went to seek. 
Almost shook the water 
from his head and gasped 
for breath. 

‘If it was anybody but 
him!’’ muttered Eben. 
**Heain’t got the luck for 
it, poor boy !’’ 

Suddenly, just beyond 
the eel-grass, a bit of pink 
appeared for an instant, 
then sank out of sight. | 
Almost saw it, plunged, 
and struck out for the | 
spot. He skirted the! 
treacherous growth, then 
disappeared. 

‘*He’ll never get out of | 
that mess,’’ said Wilson. | 
‘*Tt’ll hold him stronger | 
than the arms of man. | 
God help him !’’ | 

The grass was troubled | 
for a moment, as if stirred at its depths; then | 
all was still. No one spoke. There was not 


|a sound until a little bird, on the bank near | 


The| by, broke into a rollicking song. Barney | 
Good, steady | caught his breath with a sob. | 
‘*He’s gone!’? groaned Eben. ‘‘And he| 


almost had her. ’’ 
Just then an arm struck out into view, and | 


till he’d made money enough to get married | battled with the current as it slowly made its | 


on. He worked right along for six months, 
and the first day he took off he came home to 
find the girl promised to John Mullens, and 
the wedding clothes half-done. Then 
sprained himself lifting, and lost his job. 





he | 


way toward the bridge. 
‘*By the powers that be, he’s got her!’’ | 
cried Barney. 
The women all began to talk at once, all but | 
two or three who hurried back to the shore to 


‘*Everything he goes into falls through, and | gather shawls and wraps, and to set water to | 


him with it. The men all like him, but they 
think he’s a hoodoo. 


didn’t even get his month’s pay. 


day out, for a solid month, looking for work. 


A man came along getting a crew for a fancy 
yacht going to foreign parts. Almost would 
have been just what he wanted, good-looking 
The very day that man 
came Almost had footed up to Bath to have a | 
tooth pulled. Time and tide don’t wait for 
toothache, and he lost that chance. Seems as | 


and civil and all. 


if he didn’t have a fair show.’’ © 


Winding River. 


| her!’? cried Barney. 

I was sitting on a pile of lumber with Eben | and the hoodoo’s off! 
Thistle, the overseer of the little gang whose | Almost, for you’ve done it this time!’’ 
busy hammers were repairing the bridge over | 
This waterway is not a river 
at all, despite its name, but a narrow arm 
which the sea throws inland. Above the bridge 
the banks gave way to low marsh-lands, but 





| heating over the picnic fire. 
He went into a canning | 
factory last summer to keep time, and in a | their way against the tide. 
few weeks the whole concern busted, and he | 
Luck walks | 
right up to him and then dodges. This spring | 
he hung round Pingree’s wharf, day in and | 
| heavy with water, was seized by the waiting 


Slowly but surely the flagging arms made 


‘*The boy’s in luck for once!’’ cried Eben. 
Barney threw his cap straight up in the air. 
‘*Hurray for Almost!’’ he shouted. 

At last the little pink-clad form of the child, 


men and gently put, unconscious but breath- 
ing, into the arms of one of the women, while 
Almost was borne to the bank amid the shouts 


| of his comrades. The young fellow staggered 


a bit as he struggled to his feet, then fell back, 
exhausted. : 

‘**You’ve got her, old man! You’ve got} 
‘*Your ill luck’s broke, 
You’ve lost your name, 











An expression of good Scotch humor flashed | 
into Almost’s white face, and lighted up his | 
steel-blue eyes. 


“Oh, no,’’ he answered. ‘Just put it the | 


|Other way, and my name’s my own still. 


below there were no signs of shallows save | Don’t you know I was almost drowned ?’’ 


just by the nearest pier, where a tinge of | 
The | 
I] 
could hear their voices, and could distinguish | 
Almost as he lifted his long arm for the 


green on the blue hinted of eel-grass. 
men were at work about half-way across. 


hammer-stroke. 


Beyond the bridge, on the opposite bank, a| 
picnic party of women and children were gath- | 


NO SNOB. 


R. Ramsay Colles tells this little anec- | 
M dote in his book, ‘*In Castle and Court | 
House. ’’ } 

An English clergyman, who was the guest | 


| 
eo & | 
| 


ered on the clean, pine-covered level beneath | of a wealthy but illiterate baronet, chanced to 


the tall trees. 


| remark on the unusual excellence of the noble- | 


‘Scott !’’ suddenly ejaculated Eben, starting | man’s library. 


up. ‘*That little creetur’ll go over !’’ 


A tiny girl in a pink frock had wandered | host, ‘‘my old friends, my old friends. ’’ 
away from the group, and gone out on the 
She ran, unnoticed, past the busy 


bridge. 


us, 





‘“*Ah, yes,’’ said his pompous and ignorant | 


‘“‘T am glad to see,’’ said the clergyman, 


| examining a book the pages of which showed 
workers, and stopped by the pier nearest to| no acquaintance with the paper-knife, ‘* 


I am 


The flooring had not been put down here, | glad to see you don’t cut your old friends. ’’ 


(CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The | 
Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- | 
versity in New England. Address, } 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


PUZZLES 2 good ones for 10c. 


Satisfaction or money back. 
B. EKENSTEEN, 55 Hillside Ave., Providence, R. I 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. EY are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 














APPRENTICE DEPAKTMENT OF THE COMPANY. | 


CHEST PAINS 


SORE THROAT 


















a “KING OF PAIN™ J 


I received the sample bottle of Minard’s Lini- 
ment. I used it on my little girl’s chest. She had 
@ very severe cold, which had settled upon her 
breast, and I am pleased to say it acted like magic. 
I use it for cuts, burns, rubbing, and in fact any 
kind of a sore. I certainly shall never have the 
house without itagain. I have recommended it to 
several people. ‘thanking you for your kindness 
in sending it, I remain, Mrs. M. E. RITCHIE, 2206 
N. Mole St., Philadelphia. 


EE Send name and address for 
free trial bottle of MINARD’S 
LINIMENT for rheumatic pains, stiffness of 
the limbs, joints or muscles. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
South Framingham, Mass. 











BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


DUTCH COCOAS 


are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the best of Dutch Cocoas. 
Buy the Cocoa in Yellow Wrapper 
and save 
because of its double strength. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. importers, Boston 


— 


your cocoa 





Wheat Coffee 


Contains all the elements that the human 
system needs. It is better to nourish than to 
stimulate; that’s why Old Grist Mill is superior 
to coffee in results. It’s so like real coffee in 
color, a’oma and taste that you can hardly tell 
the difference, so you lose nothing from the 
standpoint of enjoyment. Try it a week and 
see how much better you feel 


150 to 200 cups to 
the pound, 20c. 
PoTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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You will always delight 
your guests, family and 
yourselves when you serve: 


Welch's 


‘Che ae Drink 
Grape Juice 


It is the ideal natural beverage. It may be 
served as it is or used as the foundation for 
many temptingly delicious drinks. 


A case of WELCH’S in the house means that 
you are prepared for any social occasion. Welch 
grape punch, Welch grape sherbet—any of the 
many delightful drinks and dainty desserts made 
with WELCH'S can be produced ina few moments. 


WELCH’S is, when you open the bottle, the very 

juice that was in the grapes when they left the 
vines. Within a few hours after they were gathered 
—as we chose them—we washed, rinsed, stemmed 
and pressed them. The juice was at once hermet- 
ically sealed in glass by our process; its quality and 
flavor have not changed. We took nothing out of 
it—we put nothing in to change its taste, color or 
keeping quality. 


Two Welch Hints Make a Welch Grape Punch 
Put a tablespoonful of WELCH’S Take juice of three lemons and one 
in the heart of your grapefruit at orange ; small cup of sugar; one pint 
breakfast. Use WELCH’S instead of WELCH’S; one quart plain or 
of brandy in your mince pies—you’ll charged water. Serve very cold. 


be delighted by the luscious flavor. 





Add sliced fruits, if in punch bowl. 








Do more than ask for “grape juice”—ask for Welch’s— 
and get it. 


oA Write today for our free booklet of Welch Grape Juice recipes 


—it solves many a problem of what beverage or dessert to have. 






. From Choicest 


If unable to get WELCH’S of your dealer we will send a trial dozen pints for $3 
( Coeeoare 


express prepaid east of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle by mail, 10 cents. 










, Te WELCH GRAPE JUICE 
WESTFIELD.NY.. USA 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 
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